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To 


His Holiness SATGURU JAGJIT 
SINGH JI MAHARAJ, Master of the 
Namdhari Durbar, Bhaini Sahib, with 
whose inspiration and blessings we 
undertook this, our first investigation 
into the story of the white-robed saint- 
soldiers of India. 


Honoured by Indian legend and history as 
Kookas, the warriors in white gave the great 
call for freedom and made glorious sacrifices 
in the cause of spiritual and political freedom 
of their motherland. 

In all humility, we want to make it clear 
that the word “warrior” in the title has been 
used by us in a strictly social, spiritual and 
moral sense and in the context of the sacrifices 
and struggle of the Kookas in India’s struggle 
for freedom. It also signifies the continuing 
campaign of the Namdhari sect for social 
and moral emancipation of modern man. 
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Preface 





Kook: The call of the bird of freedom 


‘Kook’ is a Punjabi word. It has deep meaning for the 
lovers of the soil of their motherland. It has meaning and 
memories of great significance for the lovers of freedom. It 
is also the cry for justice, human rights and preservation 
of the purity of man and his environment. 

For the simple lover of nature and the great God who 
created all purity and beauty around us, the ‘KOOK’ was 
also synonymous with the song of the blackbird—the 
Koel—which has the plaintive note of love, compassion, 
purity of soul and the mystery of the sacred Name, the 
holy NAM as they call it in Punjabi. That was the reason 
that those who were honoured and known as the Kookas, 
the one’s who gave the great call of freedom, were also 
revered and honoured as the Namdharis, or those who 
had been initiated into the mystery and significance of 
the purest of the pure words for man’s soul and body, the 
magic name of the Master of all Creation, administered 
by a true Guru, or the Satguru. 

The Kook also meant a cry of anguish and agony for the 
suffering and betrayed humanity. It symbolised a deep 
compassion for the wounded and injured humanity and 
the sacred soil uprooted. In simple words it meant a call 
or a message. The Kook was the message and the Kooka, 
the messenger. 
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The story of the Kookas of Punjab is also the story of 
their Kook, or the early call of the bird of freedom against 
foreign colonial masters. It was a call to fight the 
onslaught of an alien culture-domination which had 
brought degradation and distress to the spiritual and 
traditional culture of the land of our forefathers. During 
the swan-song years of the great Sikh empire, when the 
freedom fighters of the great war of Independence of pre 
1857 lay dead, injured, bleeding and defeated in the dust 
of the battle ground, it was the call for revival and 
rebirth, to carry on the struggle of man under the new 
triangular white flag of the warrior-saint, the founder of 
the Kooka sect and the first of the Namdhari Masters, 
Satguru Ram Singh Ji. The birth of the Kook and the 
Kookas took place amidst heat and dust of the pre 1857 
War of Independence. 

On April 12, 1857, Satguru Ram Singh, the saint- 
soldier who had founded the Kooka sect, raised the 
triangular white flag of the Kookas at Bhaini Sahib, near 
Ludhiana. Today it is the international headquarters of 
the Namdhari Sikhs who are spread all over the world. 

The white flag of the warriors in white was unfurled by 
the saint-soldier to revive the spirit of Punjab. It was 
raised to keep alive the spirit of freedom. It was to signal 
a long and almost never-ending war against the internal 
and external enemies of man. It had to be an eternal 
struggle against injustice, corruption, exploitation and 
tyranny. It had to be a struggle against man’s own 
internal enemies, greed, lust, parasitism, narrowminded- 
ness, prejudice, hatred, communalism and obscurantism 
for which the white-robed Kookas would have to pay a 
heavy price. Often they paid for their faith, cause and 
ideals through their very life. Their sacrifices were to fill 
the golden pages of legend and folklore. But the truth was 
mostly burried in the secret files of the British rulers of 
India. Only a few historians and writers took the trouble 
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of ferreting out some odds and ends, in bits and pieces, 
about the great saga of the Kookas. 

True, the political dream of the great founder of the 
Kooka sect, Satguru Ram Singh, was fulfilled on August 
15, 1947 when India won freedom. It was 99 years after 
he had unfurled the white flag at Bhaini Sahib. But there 
were new enemies to be fought on the social and spiritua! 
fields, on the fields of ethics and morality. The battle goes 
on with the white-robed Namdhari Sikhs undergoing a 
vital extension to their lifestyle, where tradition is 
tempered with modernity carefully under the kind and 
generous, yet strictly disciplinarian eye of the present 
Master, Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji. Therefore, the saga of 
the Kookas or the Namdhari Sikhs, needed to be retold for 
the Namdharis themselves as well the as the rest of the 
mankind today to understand and know what the men 
and women in white stand for and how humanity could 
learn of their very special ways to make life worth living, 
in honesty, dignity and harmony. For that is the way of 
the Namdhari. 

The Kook or the call stil] echoes today in the hearts of 
the inheritors of the great Kooka tradition. But today the 
battle is against alien cultural and material onslaught to 
preserve the spiritual heritage. In this first work of ours 
to look into the glimpses of Kooka history, we have had to 
depend a lot on a few books and journals which were 
available in Punjabi language mostly and less than half a 
dozen other works in Hindi and English, for which we are 
grateful to the original authors and writers like Dr. M.M. 
Ahluwalia. 

We are specially grateful to Satguru Jagjit Singh 
himself and his close associates like. Mr. H.S. Hanspal 
and many of the office bearers of the Namdhari 
organisation spread in different parts of the country who 
have helped secure valuable material and oral explanations 
and interviews for this work. 

- We would like to make it clear that this work, though a 
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labour of love and dedicaticn, cannot claim to be a work of 
deep and laboriously documented historiography. It is 
more of a human and emotional presentation of a work of 
rediscovery of the past of the Kookas for the present day 
mankind. God willing, and with the blessings of Satguru 
Jagjit Singh himself, we ardently wish and hope that it 
would serve some useful purpose in telling the English 
readers something about the Kooka Movement and the 
Namdhari Sikhs. We have tried to adopt well researched 
and documented facts and oral evidence of the highest 
credibility, to the best of our knowledge. Any factual 
criticism or informed rejoinders would be welcome as 
response for being woven into future editions. 

While presenting this, our first work on the Namdharis, 
world’s most unusual spiritual and social warriors, to 
modern readers, we, the two authors seek the readers’ 
indulgence and cooperation in helping us with any 
material about the Namdhari history, leaders and 
significant players in the Namdhari story, which they 
might possess in their personal or family archives, or 
about sources which can help reveal new facts about this 
grand old saga of freedom, sacrifice and struggle for 
spiritual radicalisation of human life through the ancient 
lifestyle of simple living and high thinking. 

We shall be grateful for all help as also critical 
evaluation of this work, including suggestions for 
improvement of subsequent editions and successive 
volumes in this series. Photographs, sketches or photocopies 
of documents would be extremely welcome. 

The material could be sent to us through our publishers 
who are the main initiators of this project. 

Expression of Gratitude and Thanks to Publisher 
Narendra Kumar, Namdhari leader and Ex-Member of 
Indian Parliament H.S. Hanspal and several scholars and 
dedicated journalists, teachers and followers of Satguru 
Jagjit Singh ji Maharaj, without whose help and 
cooperation it would have been impossible for us to 
undertake this challenging task. 
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Chapter I 


Farewell to Arms 





It was more than a 100 years ago. In fact it was about 140 
years ago, that ‘a distinguished warrior, a soldier of the 
great Khalsa Army of the Lahore Durbar, decided to say 
farewell to arms and return home to the little village of 
Bhaini off Ludhiana. He had returned home in distress 
and disgust. In solitude he would sit, under a tree or on a 
small terrace of mud, meditating over the sad state of 
affairs in his beloved Punjab. The scene was very heart- 
rending indeed. To a faint heart every thing would seem 
lost in those pre-mutiny days of the 19th Century. 

As the valiant soldier, later to find a place of prominence 
in the history of freedom struggle of India as Satguru 
Ram Singh, looked around in that village, Bhaini, the 
pre-mutiny portrait of the country in general and his 
beloved Punjab in particular looked dismal indeed. 

A well-known historian of the ‘Kukas', the great 
freedom fighters of the Punjab, Dr. M.M. Ahluwalia, 
years later, was to describe that pre-mutiny period in 
Punjab, politically as a period of “gloom and darkness”, 

The soldier who came home was convinced that his 
country would become free some day. But he did not try to 
run away from the realisation that supreme sacrifices 
would have to be made before that great goal could be 
achieved. As he sat there meditating about man and his 
world, he realised that in order to achieve a world of 
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physically clean environment of love, compassion, 
simplicity and freedom, it was necessary first to create 
men and women who were literally the embodiment of 
simple living and high thinking. They had to be unusual 
human beings fired with faith and zeal to make the 
greatest sacrifices to achieve a world of freedom, dignity, 
honesty and integrity. 

Could all this be achieved by shunning the challenges 
of the times? Was he destined to sit in a solitary corner of 
mother earth and just pray for mercy and kindness of the 
Almighty to redeem a wounded humanity from its tragic 
plight? These were difficult questions to answer for him. 

In those days of tortured thought, he must have looked 
back on his own life and the causes of his distress and 
discontent. 

The scenario was full of dust and heat. The great dream 
of the freedom movement and dreams of sovereign 
Independent India were receding against the roar of the 
mighty British juggernaut which was rolling ahead, 
destroying all that came before it. The Grand Mughal 
Empire had already vanished. The Marathas’ dream of 
creating a new Maratha Empire in India had vanished. 
The Great Dream of a Sikh Empire too was sought to he 
destroyed by the British, through power, tyranny, intrigue 
and the divide-and-rule policy which set prince against 
prince, priest against priest and one Indian military 
warlord against another military. warlord. 

He saw the Rajputs on the run. The princely houses of 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh were buckling under the 
British onslaught and accepting vassaldom of the British 
colonial masters one after another. Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Udaipur and Bundi had chosen to tie themselves to the 
British apron-strings.. The Maratha-Rajput belt was also 
under the shadow of the Union Jack, the new flag of the 
new white masters. The British had cajoled the brave 
Gurkhas to become their allies.-The Kingdom of Nepal 
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became a friendly state for the British, supplying soldiers 
‘and arms when needed. The princedoms of Satara, 
Nagpur, Jhansi and Oudh were all under the lengthening 
British shadow. 

The picture of Punjab was distressing. Gone were the 
days when the powerful Lahore Durbar of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh had blocked the further advance of the 
British in Northern India. Ranjit Singh, one of the 
greatest generals and rulers produced by the land of five 
Tivers—the Punjab—had built a formidable Army. In the 
trans-Sutlej regions he had established his mighty Sikh 
state guarded by the most well trained and equipped 
Khalsa Army. Guru Ram Singh had himself served with 
great distinction as a valiant soldier of this proud army. 
But alas! those days of its greatness were gone. 

Ram Singh saw through the eye of his mind how 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had been encircled by the British 
through military manouvers and court intrigues and 
conspiracies during his own lifetime. The betrayal of the 
Maharaja by his own fellow Sikh chieftains with Ferozepur 
submitting itself as an outpost of the “enemy forces” 
against the Lahore Durbar, had caused the beginning of 
the end of the Sikh State and the Khalsa Army. 

The environment of disgusting intrigue and conspiracy 
and betrayal of their, motherland by some of the greedy 
and power-hungry petty chieftains who dreamt of becoming 
rajas and maharajas through the charity and benevolence 
of the new British masters, had led to the ruin of the 
Great Khalsa Dream. Ram Singh had seen this moral and 
political pollution which was destroying the Khalsa Army 
and the Sikh Durbar. That was the main reason he had 
decided to say farewell to arms. 

‘Those were the days when a whole new dream of a new 
kind of man, a new kind of life and a new kind of struggle 
began to take shape in the mind of the soldier-statesman. 
He looked back at his own life to try to understand how 
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and what could the simple and ordinary peasants, the 
rural artisans, young and old do to achieve humanity, 
dignity and freedom. He soon began to understand that 
freedom was something much more than political freedom. 
It meant social and spiritual freedom too. Yes, those days 
it was quite obvious that the spirit of the great humanist, 
Guru Nanak and the great soldier-saint, Guru Gobind 
Singh, was guiding his head and heart. 

As his searching eye looked outward, it looked inward 
too. What was his own destiny and role in life? What had 
the creator given him the great gift of life for? What was 
to be his mission in life? 

He had been born on the Basant Panchami Day, the 
great festival of spring and the martyrs, in 1816, in the 
second decade of the 19th Century in which India lost its 
freedom and began to struggle to regain it. The day of his 
birth, mystically, was symbolic of the exciting beginning 
of life and also its magnificient flowering into martyrdom, 
death, glory and valiance. 

It was the hand of the mother which introduced Ram to 
the beloved language of his ancestors and spiritual 
masters, the Punjabi language in Gurmukhi script. As the 
child grew up, he learnt to read and write. Following the 
great and ancient Indian cultural tradition of learning 
through shruti (listening) and smriti (remembering). He 
memorised many parts of Gurbani, the great wisdom of 
the Sikh Gurus. By the time he was 22, a strapping and 
fearless young man, he had all the physical, mental and 
spiritual equipment to serve his motherland as a soldier 
as well as the inheritor of the wisdom and spiritual 
heritage of the great Gurus like Gobind Singh. 

In the true tradition of the Khalsa, he took up arms 
when he was 22. Ram Singh of Bhaini joined the Army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and served as a soldier for about a 
decade. During his service with the Khalsa Army he saw 
both victory and defeat and began to understand the 
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politics of war and peace. That was his great political 
education in the court and the field of battle of the great 
Sikh State. But his young blood boiled when hé saw the 
British octopus slowly but steadily advancing towards 
Lahore, inch by inch and intrigue by intrigue, to first 
encircle and then tighten its tentacles to crush and 
destroy the Sikh State in which many of the princes, 
courtiers and generals of Ranjit Singh himself played a 
crucial role of betrayal and enemies of freedom of the land 
of their birth. 

Ram Singh recalled the swan-song days of the Lahore 
Durbar and the Khalsa Army which had forced him to 
spend many sleepless nights wondering what would 
happen to the great inheritors of Granth Sahib and Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

He recalled how heart-broken he was after the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh when he saw the ignoble “sikh 
nobels” trying to sell away the freedom of their motherland 
to the British for favours of wealth and power and how he 
had been forced to leave the army, say farewell to arms 
and return to Bhaini Sahib. 

There he was now, meditating, thinking and praying to 
the Almighty to give him the strength and the vision to 
create a brave new world for the followers of the great 
Gurus and their holy word, the Gurbani. 
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Political Freedom is my 
Religion 





The unfurling of the Kooka Flag on April 12, 1857 was 
declaration of Guru Ram Singh's belief that “Political 
Freedom is My Religion”. This was much earlier than Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak was to declare “Freedom is My 
Birthright”. But the flag and the faith which were to give 
birth later to the most unusual political and spiritual 
freedom movement in the world, were not sudden creations 
of a single patriot. The flag and faith of Bhaini were the 
outcome of years.of discussion, debate, meditation and 
organisation of a dedicated band of workers. They were to 
write the most glorious chapter in the history of the 
country’s freedom movement. 

Guru Ram Singh, a soldier in the Sikh Army, took to 
plough when he said farewell to arms. He engaged 
himself in agriculture for a worldly vocation, but in 
reality was undergoing a stormy spiritual turmoil in his 
heart and mind. He opened a shop in the village to cater 
for the needs of the village folk and the peasants of 
surrounding areas of Bhaini. He also carried on trade in 
grain, cattle and horses. Slowly, old Army colleagues, 
admirers and acquaintances began to tirckle into Bhaini 
one by one, attracted by the magnetic charm of Guru Ram 
Singh. They would sit around him in the evenings and cry 
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their hearts out for the sad state of affairs in their 
motherland. After Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s death in 1839, 
chaos had spread at the court. In a short span of five 
years two rulers were killed, three ministers were 
murdered and several nobles of the Khalsa Durbar were 
also killed in intrigues and assassinations. Whatever was 
left of the Khalsa Army was controlled in factions by rival 
warlords competing with one another for power, wealth 
and women through intrigue, treachery and authoritarian 
methods. The once great Lahore Durbar had become the 
court of crooks and scounderls, plunging the Punjab into 
unprecedented moral degradation and political destruction. 

Those who had gathered around Guru Ram Singh at 
Bhaini had all gone through the same traumatic 
experience. They had seen almost everyone who had 
amassed enough wealth, power and clout at the court, 
destroying all values and norms in the rat race to grab all 
for himself and leave nothing for the nation and the state 
which had provided them all their wealth and power. 
Like Ram Singh, his soldier colleagues who had returned 
home, had suffered frustration and shonk their heads in 
dismay and disgust. As they discussed their future plans 
under inspiration of their new leader, they also looked at 
the distressing developments of the recent past. Their 
Guru, Ram Singh, expressed his exasperation as he told 
them what had led him to leave the Khalsa Army and the 
Lahore Durbar. He condemned both the Army and the 
political leaders who had brought the Khalsa Army and 
the Sikh State to the verge of ruin. He told his supporters 
that he could clearly see the ruin and the extinction of the 
Sikh State which had arisen on the strength of teachings 
of the great Guru Gobind Singh and the courageous 
military and political operations of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. He told them that during his last days with the 
Sikh Army he was constrained to point out to his 
superiors the errors of their ways and his anger and 
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anguish at the nightmares of a dark future which their 
greed, corruption and immorality was fast ushering in. 
He was first reprimanded and then punished several 
times for his open and outspoken accusation of generals 
and ministers, the men in power who were steadily 
destroying the Great Sikh Dream. 

But what Guru Ram Singh foresaw and forecast was 
truly the shape of things to come. His prophecy of ruin for 
Lahore had come true before the white flag came up at 
Bhaini. In December 1845, the disastrous Anglo-Sikh war 
was fought. On its eve, Ram Singh had fearlessly and 
openly declared that nothing but ruin awaited the Lahore 
Army on the banks of Sutlej which would become red with 
the blood of valiant sons of the Punjab. Then nobody had 
the time to hear his solitary voice. They were all so deeply 
engrossed in pursuing their own conspiracies and selfish 
ends that they cared little what happened to their Army 
and their Durbar. It was in utter distress and disgust that 
Ram Singh had left the Army and gone home to Bhaini 
before the battle of Mundkee. As he had feared, the crafty 
British and their spies and agents in the Sikh Durbar and 
Army managed to destroy the Sikh power in the Punjab, 
not through military superiority and valour but through 
“conspiracy, treachery and treason”. Guru Ram Singh and 
ardent supporters gathered at Bhaini shed tears of 
blood as they watched their beloved Punjab lying prostrate 
at the feet of the foreign colonial masters who were 
grabbing, like the Punjab, most parts of princely India 
one after another, ruthlessly and mercilessly, helped by 
Indian traitors and mercenaries themselves. Freedom was 
wounded and dying bit by bit every day. 

The Second Anglo-Sikh War further accentuated the 
“murder of the Punjab and the Punjabis”. The war, 
propped up by the British imperialists completed the 
subjugation of the Punjab. Maharaja Dilip Singh, the 
minor son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, betrayed by his own 
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kith and kin and the sardars (nobles) of the Lahore 
Durbar, was finally deposed by the British and sent to 
England as a political prisoner where he had to spend the 
rest of his life as a convert to the alien British culture, 
christainity and submission to King and Crown of 
England. 

The prophecy of doom made by Guru Ram Singh, the 
soldier of the Khalsa Army, had come too true. Punjab lay 
prostrate. It had become a part of the British Empire in 
India which was still spreading its octopus-like tentacles 
everywhere, not only in the land of five rivers but all over 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, the Deccan plateau and remote 
areas of Southern India, through corruption, conspiracy 
and treachery. Indian traitors were the best instruments 
of their growing attacks against the freedom and 
sovereignty of a nation of great culture and heritage. One 
after another, the princes of India were either being 
destroyed or forced to surrender in abject subjugation to 
the British masters on very humiliating and insulting 
terms. Some preferred death to dishonour. Others chose 
to stick to crown and throne at all costs, and still some 
others valiantly continued the struggle against the foreign 
imperialists, from hiding, through secret underground 
movements inspired by some of the legendary princes and 
priests of Indian freedom movement. 

As a result of the 1845 Anglo-Sikh war, at least one 
north Indian Maharaja got the better of the British 
cunning and crafty diplomacy. He got Kashmir. It was 
sold to Maharaja Gulab Singh in exchange for War 
indemnity. But the Maharaja and the British established 
a very peculiar need-based mutual relationship. The 
British needed Gulab Singh the Dogra Maharaja as much 
as the Maharaja needed them. They had both established 
direct political relations giving Kashmir a very special 
status. It was based on political connections directly 
between the Maharaja and the British Governor-General 
of India. 
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This strategic alliance between Maharaja Gulab Singh 
and the British was the forerunner of India’s threat-’ 
perceptions from across the Himalayas in the north, 
which still form the main principle of India’s strategic 
military threat perceptions. But those days India did not 
feel so much threatened by China, which was not much of 
a geo-political power at that point of history, or by 
Pakistan, which did not exist even in a conceptual form at 
that time. The threat was also not so much to the Indians 
but to the British. It was the threat of the Russian 
advance in Turkistan which the Britishers feared could 
become a checkmate to their designs on India and South- 
East Asia. They wanted to use Maharaja Gulab Singh 
and his considerable Armed might to check the Russian 
advance on the northern slopes of India’s mountainous 
barriers. 

But as Guru Ram Singh and his followers sat together 
in endless consultations during the years between 1851 
and 1857, when the Kooka concept was being formulated 
carefully in the mind of the soldier-saint of Bhaini, they 
also came to the conclusion that since the Russians were 
powerful enough to threaten and frighten the British, 
they would be the natural friends and allies of the Indian 
freedom fighters, among whom the Kookas were to 
become the most mysterious and the most celebrated. 

Was Guru Ram Singh the first major freedom strategist 
who conceived Indo-Russian friendship as an important 
freedom factor for both the countries as well as many 
other nations of the region? The subject calls for greater, 
extensive and indepth research by historians. 

Many of Guru Ram Singh’s other concepts, which 
formed the anchor-sheet of the Kooka organisation and 
the Namdhari faith, would also call for greater research 
and documentation by the future historians of this 
country, unprejudiced by the Eurocentric, British and 
European colonial historiography. To name a few of his 
principles, freedom as birthright of man, the concept of 
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non-violent non-cooperation which Gandhi was to adopt 
later for a successful struggle for India’s Independence, 
the concept of Swadeshi and boycott of British goods, 
services and facilities as impositions of an alien culture, 
the organisation of peasants and workers and rural folk 
to fight against the imperialist and feudal powers, were 
all ingrained in the Kooka movement of Satguru Ram 
Singh. 

The concepts developed at Bhaini those days, had all 
the folk wisdom and commonsense behind them which 
would make it easy for the masses to react and response. 
They also were essentially rooted in the value system of 
the Punjab, extremely sensitive to the principles of truth, 
justice, fairplay ard faith in God. The teachings of 
Satguru Ram Singh, as they percolated from man to man 
and woman to woman, were to unfold a way of life, fully 
inspired by the desire to create a free, just and peaceful 
world, Although he taught his followers to sacrifice their 
lives for their motherland and their faith, he did not teach 
violence and militance for greed and idle grandeur. It was 
not just another military organisation. It was a sect of 
good commonfolk, patriots, peaceful peasants and 
hardworking ordinary craftsmen, who sought to live an 
honest and just life, clean, tolerant and full of humanity. 
But they had to be special kind of warriors. They were to 
Preserve and not to destroy the great cultural values of 
their own country. They would rather sacrifice themselves 
in the defence of their motherland than kill unnecessarily, 
even for food. They were warriors prepared to sacrifice 
their all for their motherland, its freedom and the values 
given to them by the Guru. Their mentor was not a 
warlord, he was their spiritual master who wanted them 
to become better human beings to help create a better 
world, the seed principle of all humanitarianism. They 
were great humanitarians who stood up for the resurrection 
and revival of the land of their birth. The Namdharis still 
are among the greatest humanitarians in the world and 
would not kill even an ant for their own need. 
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Do not Cooperate with the 
Corrupt Rulers 


It was the founder of the Kooka movement and the 
Namdhari Sikh sect, Satguru Ram Singh, who evolved 
the concepts of swadeshi and non-cooperation which were 
to form the corner-stone of Mahatma Gandhi's successful 
nationwide satyagraha movement that spelt finally the 
end of the British rule in India. 

According to the first President of India, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the organisation of the Kookas became very 
strong within years of its birth at Bhaini Sahib in 1857. 
‘The Guru had given his followers a five-pronged call for 
the boycott of government services, the boycott of 
educational institutions opened by the British, the boycott 
of law courts started by the British, the boycott of foreign 
made goods, and to boycott, resist and refuse to obey the 
laws and orders which offended their conscience. Thus, 
long before the Congress movement of Mahatma Gandhi, 
it was the Namdhari Guru who gave the nation the 
concept and technique of boycott, non-cooperation and 
swadeshi as the three main planks of the ethos of the 
successful freedom struggle of India. In a way Gandhi 
and Nehru could be considered the political and spiritual 
inheritors of the first great warrior in white, Satguru 
Ram Singh. 
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The Kooka message was essentially a call to the nation 
exhorting Indians not to cooperate with the corrupt and 
unjust foreign rulers. And as the numerical and spiritual 
strength of the Kookas began to grow in the Punjab, they 
became the romantic heroes of the freedom struggle with 
a very special way of life and thought. Their message and 
approach were simple and in the language and idiom of 
the ordinary people. Their exhortations, spiritually drew 
all their inspiration from the teachings of the saint and 
soldier Gurus of the Sikhs, mainly from the teachings of 
the founder of the Khalsa, the true ones, the soldier-saint 
Guru Gobind Singh. So, to struggle for freedom became a 
religious, spiritual and ethical duty for the Kookas and 
their white dress, a mark of distinction to single them out 
as men and women of mission, clean, committed and 
conscious of their do-or-die duty to the land of their birth. 
They were always to remember that their cult was born in 
the Baisakhi season, the popular Punjabi peasantry’s 
festival of birth with joy and death with glory. On this 
day, while the Punjabi peasant rejoiced in the fruits of his _ 
labour and sweat after the harvesting of plentiful crops, 
he also honoured and remembered the great martyrs who 
fell in the cause of freedom and humanity. This principle 
of rejoicing in birth of new and good things and honouring 
those who sacrificed their all in the cause of humanity, 
honour, justice and freedom, political, religious and 
spiritual, was to remain the distinctive feature of the 
Namdhari Sikh history for nearly a Century, before India 
became free and even in the days after. 

Another distinctive feature of the Kooka organisation 
and cult was in direct contrast to the policy of the then 
British rulers in India. The British believed in pursuing 
the policy of divide and rule, the Kookas gave the call for 
Unite and Fight. 

For the first few years after its birth, the Kooka 
organisation managed to evade the eye of the British 
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through systematic and quiet non-cooperation and non- 
usage of the essential services and facilities introduced 
and controlled in India by the British. The Kookas did not 
travel by trains. For them it was sin to ride a “Rail Gaddi” 
or the cart on the steel tracks, because it was a vehicle of 
the alien colonial masters. The Kookas travelled by horse, 
bullock cart or by foot but not by railway train. That way 
they also managed to evade the eye of the British spies 
and policemen. 

The Kookas were also strictly forbidden to make use of 
the British introduced postal services in India. They 
organised their own system of communication. They 
invented and perfected their own system of sending and 
receiving messages, letters and orders, from and to their 
national and international headquarters in Bhaini Sahib. 
It was in effect the central headquarters of one of the best 
organised parallel communication systems by the freedom 
fighters, which the British could not crack for years 
barring the occasional snapping of a link here and there. 
The language of communication of the Kookas was mostly 
a Punjabi version which specially evolved itself during 
usage into a kind of a code language which was difficult 
even for the bulk of Punjabis outside the Kooka 
organisation to easily understand. They also used the 
then prevalent court languages of India like Persian, but 
as a principle stayed away from the use of the foreign, or 
firangee, English language. This sacrifice was to cost the 
Namdharis in later years dearly because while they weré 
culturally and spiritully the finest of Indians, they 
became educationally somewhat archaic and backward in 
a fast-changing world. Their masters, like the present 
Satguru Jagjit Singh Maharaj had to launch a special 
drive for the re-education of the children of the Namdharis 
to face the modern competitive life where the use of 
foreign languages like English has become essential in 
the changed world of ours. 
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Strange as it might seem, the Kookas of those early 
days would not even use the ‘sarkari sarak’ or the road 
built by the British Government. They surveyed their own 
routes of communication from one place to another and 
chose to travel off the beaten track. Following the rural 
foot-walks and goat-tracks in the hills, they went miles 
and miles not only in India but also in neighbouring 
countries like Nepal, Afghanistan and Russia to make 
contacts with anti-British forces there to carry on their 
mission to fight for the day when they could overthrow 
the yoke of the British and declare themselves a free 
nation. 

The underground organisation of the Kookas, with its 
own secret codes and national and international contacts 
with other groups of freedom fighters, was perfected in 
the sixties of the 19th century. Soon they had a very well- 
knit organisation and secret cells functioning at even far 
flung places like Peshawar, Kabul, Haripur Hazara and 
the Roosi Turkistan, the Turk areas of Russia. The Chief 
of the Kooka secret services and the underground at that 
time was a romantic figure of the freedom struggle, Suba 
Gurcharan Singh. 

The word Suba in ordinary Punjabi means a province 
or a state of a country. But in the Namdhari language it 
meant a special commander or governor for a special 
region or for a special mission, appointed by the Namdhari 
Durbar or the spiritual court of the sect under the direct 
instruction and inspiration of the temporal and spiritual 
master, the Satguru, or the true master. Therefore, Suba 
Gurcharan Singh, the Chief of the underground services 
of the Kookas was also a special international envoy of 
Satguru Ram Singh. 

The Kooka secret service and underground forces were 
carefully organised and developed after taking into 
account the historical factors which had led to the 
disintegeration of the Great Sikh Dream and the much 
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feared and respected empire of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
which was in its own special way, at one time looked upon 
as the flowering of the ethos of Sikhism and Punjabi and 
Indian nationalism. Therefore, while it drew all inspiration 
from the teachings of the Great Gurus, it also took a 
crucial and analytical view of the causes and circumstances 
of the fall and degeneration of men and women in power 
at that juncture of time, who claimed to be Sikhs and 
Khalsas—the pure ones—but had strayed from the path 
of the great gurus. 

The Kooka theoriticians and strategists seemed to be 
well aware that Guru Gobind Singh, the great warrior 
guru of the Sikhs, had to face three crucial challenges. He 
faced a challenge from the corrupt and vainglorious 
priests. The haughty and high-handed Mughal Emperor 
posed the second crucial challenge. The third challenge 
had come from the Pahari Rojas or the pro-Mughal 
princes and rulers of some of the hill states of India. But 
the Kookas saw the triple challenge before them with a 
slight difference from the threat faced by Guru Gobind 
Singh. The Kookas, who were also to become popular 
among the masses as Sant Khalsas or the saint-soldiers, 
saw the triple challenge from the internal evils and social 
and moral degradation spread by the greedy and immoral 
priesthood, the spreading tentacle of the British masters 
which they saw as the “Christian Imperialism” and Ghar 
De Bhedi or the traiotrs at home symbolised by the pro- 
British Sikh chieftains of the Sutlej belt. 

The Kookas at that time obviously considered themselves 
as the true inheritors of the divine mission of Guru 
Gobind Singh who had declared: “To be a Khalsa is to be 
a lion, is to tolerate no oppression, is to be a lifelong 
warrior in the propagation of virtue”, 

Both Guru Gobind Singh and Satguru Ram Singh, had 
challenged in their own way and under the challenging 
environment of their own times, the might of the Mughal 
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and the British imperial powers respectively. Both had 
embarked on the mission of freedom and justice, purity 
and sacrifice, equating political freedom and spiritual 
purity as essential rights and duties of free and pure men 
and women. A life of perpetual sacrifice and self-denial 
was what they asked from their true followers as the price 
of freedom which they sought. The later-day immortal 
leader of the Indian National Army, Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose, was also inspired by the teachings of 
Satguru Ram Singh when he made his famous call to 
Indian freedom fighters of Azad Hind Fauj. Perhaps a 
spiritual child of the Kooka warriors, Bose had said, “Tum 
Mujhe Khoon Do, Mein Tumehn Azadi Dilaoonga’-you 
give me your blood and I shall get you freedom. The blood, 
which the Kookas sacrificed for the freedom of their 
motherland and in relieving the suffering of humanity, is 
a glorious debt which a nation can never repay except by 
following their path and message to keep man free from 
all political and social bondage, at any cost. That is, if the 
rulers are corrupt and unjust a true Kooka must fight 
them, through non-cooperation and disobedience, and if 
necessary, by taking up an open confrontation with the 
immoral and the unjust. Looking from that perspective, 
one can see the Kooka movement as one of the first 
strongly and well-knit movements to fight for human 
rights also. Satguru Ram Singh was obviously impelled 
by his own pain and suffering when he saw the citizens of 
his beloved country denied the most basic human rights, 
by an alien colonial power in their very homeland. The 
Kookas’ was also a very significant Human Rights 
Movement, which aspect of its history deserves to be 
researched into and studied carefully by historians of 
today and tomorrow. 
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A Regiment of Saints 





Imagine a whole regiment composed of saints. Well, it 
was not exactly so. But because of Satguru Ram Singh 
the regiment he used to serve with in the Khalsa Army 
began to acquire reputation of being a military unit with 
a difference. Even as a soldier of the Khalsa Army in its 
days of decline and degeneration, the quiet and brooding 
soldier did not acquire the ways of the “Sikh Nawabs”, 
those among soldiers who would imbibe all the luxury 
and moral turpitude of the wealthy nawabs by taking to 
drunkenness, debauchery and multiple wives, although 
that was not the path of the great Sikh Gurus. Guru Ram 
Singh was very clean in his ‘personal, physical and moral 
habits. He would say his prayers regularly. He was always 
willing to help and serve other comrades in distress and 
difficulty. He shunned intoxicants and sexual immorality. 
He attracted his soldier comrades to notice his life and 
the way he lived it. They were impressed and his life 
truely became an open book which others began to read 
and benefit from. His religious bent of mind began to earn 
respect of his colleagues and they called him “Bhai” which 
is a Punjabi word which simply means “Brother” but is 
also a word of honour and reverence for a holy priest of 
the Sikh faith. 

Soldier Ram Singh, while in the Khalsa Army had seen 
the internal weakness of his community as well as the 
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external danger from the imperialists. Service in the 
Army had failed to dampen his religious fervour. The 
spiritual flame in his heart burnt bright and pure. He 
remained regular in his prayers, forthright in his dealings 
and elevated in his character. All others in his regiment 
were impressed and that was how they began to add the 
prefix “Bhai” to his name. So, the soldier became “Bhai 
Ram Singh” and his regiment began to be called the 
“Saints’ Regiment” or in simple Punjabi ‘Sant Sipahian Di 
Regiment”. 

It was while serving in this “Saints’ Regiment” that the 
soldier, “Bhai Ram Singh” came under the spiritual and 
intellectual influence of Guru Balak Singh of Huzro in 
the Campbellpur district (now in Pakistan). While the 
Guru of Huzro passed on his spiritual mantle to “Bhai 
Ram Singh”, he also passed on the spark of revolt against 
imperialist British power. According to the “Kuka Papers”, 
quoted by Sant Nidhan Singh Alam and referred to by 
M.M. Ahluwalia in his book “Kukas: The freedom fighters 
of the Punjab”, “It is important to note that Huzro, the 
headquarters of Guru Balak Singh, was also carefully 
watched by the colonial Government. The Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab province had specially deputed 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police of Attock (now also 
in Pakistan), Mr Green, to keep an eye on Huzro”, 

An interesting insight into the teachings of Guru Balak 
Singh and a “brief narrative of the Kuka Sect, with some 
account of Ram Singh of Bhaini” is presented here (No. 
XII, selected Papers). This has been excerpted from the 
book “Rebels Against the British Rule (Guru Ram Singh 
and the Kuka Sikhs)” Co-authored by Bhai Nahar Singh 
and Bhai Kirpal Singh, based on the documents in the 
National Archives of India, after years of painstaking 
study and research. 

‘A memorandum, dated 19th January 1867, was issued 
by the Inspector General of Police from Lahore for the 
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information of the police officers in the province. It said: 

“The accompanying narrative of the Kuka Sect (i.e., 
shouters) founded by Balak Singh of Hazru, in the 
Rawalpindi District, has been compiled from the reports 
furnished to the Inspector General during last four years, 
and is confidentially circulated for the information of the 
Police officers”. 

“It is requested that this pamphlet may be preserved 
amongst other confidential records, and not sent into 
District Superintendents’ offices”. 

“The Inspector General desires District Superintendents 
to continue to watch closely, but unobtrusively, this 
movement, and duly report to him any information worth 
of note.” 

It may be pointed out that a similar memorandum had 
been issued on June 28, 1863, almost four years earlier, 
drawing attention to the “subversive” activities of the 
Saint of Hazru and his ‘shouter’ followers. This evidence 
would suggest that not only Satguru Ram Singh but his 
mentor Guru Balak Singh too before him, was being 
watched and spied upon by the British. 

The secret reports of the British police and intelligence 
officials, beginning 1863, had begun to take a serious note 
of the Kookas, who were originally described in the secret 
reports as a new sect of Sikhs, “Jagiasis” (the us: 
ones). Gathered from the confidential communications 
from various officers in the Punjab at that time, almost 
130 years ago, an interesting picture of the birth and 
childhood of the movement nurtured by “Gooroo Ram 
Singh” emerges. The members of the sect at that time 
were also referred to as “Abhiasis” or those who practiced 
the faith. 

On June 12, 1863, the same Mr Green, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police. Attock, who had been mentioned 
earlier in this narrative, filed the following secret report: 

“About 16 years ago (that would mean about 100 years 
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before India won freedom from the British), a Sikh named 
Balak Singh, caste, Arora, started a new sect of Sikhs in 
Hazru, in the Rawalpindi District. They were named 
dJagiasis (or Habiasis), and made large number of converts 
in the neighbourhood during their founder's lifetime. 

“Among his more favourite disciples were three: 

1) Kahn Singh, who now is the head of the Sect at 
Hazru, 

2) Lal Singh, now resident at Amritsar, 

3) Ram Singh, for some years past resident of village 
Bhaini, in Ludhiana, and the subject of these 
notes, 

In these confidential reports, it was underlined that 
first intelligence about “Gooroo Ram Singh” was received 
from a note of April 15, 1863 of Mr. Macnabb, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Sialkot (also in Pakistan now). The 
Green Memorandum noted: 

“The first intelligence the Police department received 
regarding them, of an unusual nature, was from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot. It was rumoured in that 
district that an elderly Sikh of Ludhiana, calling himself 
“Bhai”, was going about the country with 200 men, whom 
he drilled at night with sticks instead of muskets: that he 
boasted of 5,000 followers, and obeyed no Hakim 
(government official). They proposed going with a lot of 
women, who were also of their party, to the Baisakhi fair 
at Amritsar.” 

That was the first ever recorded information in the 
British secret papers, culled from the archives later by 
Nahar Singh and Kirpal Singh, about the birth of the 
“Army of Saints” which Guru Ram Singh founded on his 
own, perhaps making use of the experience he had gained 
in the “Saints’ Regiment” which he had served in the 
Khalsa Army. 

Another jreport from Lieutenant Hagilton, District 
Superintendant of Police, Ferozepur, filed on June 6, 
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1863, gave a physical description of the person who was 
beginning to cause nightmares for the Empire. It said: 

“In due course, the party arrived at Amritsar (eleventh 
April, 1863) and it was found that their leader was Ram 
Singh. He is a spare man, 5 feet 10 inches, fairish 
complexion, pitted with small pox, hazel eyes, long nose 
and face, grizelled beard and moustache, by caste a 
carpenter Sikh, reads and writes Gurumukhi, and has 
worked on occasion as a mason”. 

“A report of his arrival at Amritsar having been made 
to his Honour the Lieutenant Governor, Major McAndrew, 
Deputy Inspector General of Police, Lahore, was directed 
by him to proceed to that city, and, in conjunction with 
Major Mercer, Deputy Commissioner, to institute strict 
enquiry into Ram Singh and his real intentions”. 

The report of Major Mercer, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar, was to cause further anxiety to the British 
rulers. Mercer's report of Guru Ram Singh and his 
followers’ arrival and stay at Amritsar indicated that it 
was a sort of a little army composed of stout hearted 
young men, armed only with sticks. It said: 

“His followers at Amritsar were all sturdy youngmen, 
each with a stout stick. He expressed his intention of 
going to his home on the breaking up of the fair, and as 
no seditious language and had been used, and he seemed 
peaceably disposed, it was considered unadvisable to 
interfere with him at the height of the fair. The Deputy 
Inspector General of Police and Deputy Commissioner, 
with the Superintendent of Police, visited him, and as he 
seemed quite agreeable to their suggestion of dismissing 
the greater portion of his followers, he was allowed to go 
his way”. 

This was the first encounter between Guru Ram Singh 
and the British authority in India. But there would be 
many encounters between the Guru and the British 
might. His successors at the Kooka Durbar, the Namdhari 
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Gurus and their followers were to carry on the 
confrontation. The British were to realise that they could 
not contain the spark of spiritual and political freedom 
ignited by Guru Ram Singh and kept alive by the 
successive Kooka, or Namdhari Gurus over a whole 
Century, till India became free. Initially, even the British 
officers seemed to have been impressed by the calm and 
peaceful demeanour of the Guru and his followers. They 
were to discover much later that beneath the cool 
confidence and composure of the Guru, a storm was 
brewing which would sprout many a cardinal principle of 
the Indian struggle for freedom which would ultimately 
force the British to quit India one day. 

A confidential report filed by Lieutenant Ramsay, 
District Superintendent of Police, Jalandhar, on May 16, 
1863, had only this much to say about Guru Ram Singh 
and his followers: 

“It would appear, he made his way through Jalandhar 
into Kapurthala territory and so by the Hariki Ghat into 
Firozepur”. 

But it was the confidential report filed on June 7, 1863 
by the Firozepur District Superintendent of Police, 
Lieutenant Hamilton, which made the British authorities 
in Lahore sit up and get really worried. It said: 

“On 4th June the Chaukidar of village Khota in 
Firozepur reported at Police Station Bhagha Purana, that 
for two or three days, Ram Singh, with 400 or 500 
followers, had assembed at this village, and they were 
behaving in a very extraordinary manner. They talked 
sedition, said the country would soon be theirs, and they 
would, speedily have 1,25,000 armed men to back them, 
that they would take only a fifth of the land’s produce 
from the cultivators, and were altogether comporting 
themselves in a very extraordinary manner”. 

“A police Sergeant went at once to the spot, and found 
the Chaukidar’s statement to be quite correct. A number 
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of women were also with them, and took part in all their 
proceedings. Soon after his arrival, the meeting gradually 
broke up. Subsequently, on the 6th June, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, when making inquiries in 
Khota about Ram Singh, learnt from the Lambardars of 
that and neighbouring villages, that he had been talking 
seditiously”, 

“The officiating Deputy Commissioner, Firozepur, 
directed that no more assemblies were to take place, and 
that Ram Singh himself and his chelas were to be sent, 
station by station, to his home at Bhaini, in Ludhiana. 
This order has been carried out, and he is now under 
strict police surveillance at his home.” 

As the heat was slowly but steadily turned on by the 
British on Guru Ram Singh and his chelas to watch them, 
to investigate them and to contain them, the saint-soldier 
outwitted, outfoxed and outmatched them. The task of 
raising the Sant-Siphai-Sena or the Army of Saint- 
Soldiers was on. On the one hand the British were 
spreading their network of espionage and surveillance 
and on the other, the Kookas were being organised into a 
counter-espionage and revolutionary network. 
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Night Drills and 
Straight Turbans 





The Kookas of Satguru Ram Singh were enjoined to battle 
against the imperialism of the foreign political tyrants 
and their Indian stooges. They were also highly motivated 
by their leader to fight against many social evils which 
had crept into the nation and the Sikh community in 
particular at that point of time. The reform of the Sikhs 
was also one of the main planks of the Kooka movement 
as Satguru Ram Singh drew most of his moral and spiritual 
inspiration from the teachings of the apostle of peace, 
Guru Nanak and the apostle of holy-war, Gura Gobind 
Singh. 

Satguru Ram Singh, while enjoining upon his followers 
to eradicate evils like casteism, sexual promiscuity and 
sale of daughters in marriage, exhorted them to abstain 
from use of drugs and intoxicants, also ingrained in them 
ideas which were the forerunners of the techniques of 
satyagraha (insistence on truth) and non-violent, non- 
cooperation. 

It was Guru Ram Singh who launched campaigns for 
the boycott of foreign goods and services. It was he who 
fostered the khadi movement of his own when he called 
upon his followers to wear handspun and hand-woven 
cloth. Through boycott of the British courts, British postal 
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system, British educational system and the British railways 
and roads, he had given the idea of the peaceful civil 
disobedience and non-cooperation, which were to become 
the main peaceful weapons of the struggle for freedom 
launched by Gandhi and Nehru. Perhaps that was the 
reason that the Congress movement and the Kookas were 
to find themselves hand in hand in fighting many wars of 
freedom during the British rule and even after that. 

Some of the British officers of the mid-ninteenth 
Century colonial administration in India were quite 
curious to know about the ideological, and organisational 
character of the Kooka movement and used scholar, spy 
and stooge to study the inner thinking and organisation 
of the system evolved by Guru Ram Singh to run his own 
parallel administration in the Punjab, avoiding contact 
and confrontation with the British as far as possible and 
then taking them on stoutly and frontally when it become 
unavoidable and necessary. 

From the reports of Captain Menzies, District 
Supreintendent of Police, Amritsar, dated June 7, 1963; of 
Captain Elphinstone, Deputy Commissioner, Jalandhar, 
dated June 8, 1863 and of Major McAndrew, Deputy 
Inspector General of Police, Lahore, dated June 9, 1863, 
the leading features of the doctrine that Guru Ram Singh 
taught were as follows: 

“Abolishes all distinctions of caste among Sikhs. 
Advocates indiscriminate inter-marriage of all classes. 
Enjoins the marriage of widows, all of which he performs 
himself. He never takes alms himself, and prohibits his 
followers from doing so. Enjoins abstinence from liquor 
and drugs and much too frequent intercourse between the 
sexes. Men and women are together at his meetings and 
thousands of women and young girls have joined his sect. 
He exhorts his disciples to be cleanly and truth-telling. 
One of his maxims is, it is well that everyone carry his 
staff, and they all do.” 
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Reports on June 2, June 8 and June 13, 1863 by 
Captain Hall, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, Captain 
Elphinstone, Deputy Commissioner, Jalandhar and 
Lieutenant McNeile, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Sialkot, concurred on the following observations: 

“The Granth is their only accepted inspired volume. 
The brotherhood may be known by the tie (the style of 
tying) of their pagris (turbans) which is “Siddha Pag” (the 
straight turban); by a watchword and by a necklace of 
knots made on a white woollen chord to represent beads 
which are worn by all the community.” 

It was also said in the confidential reports that Ram 
Singh's Kooka soldiers did their military drills at the 
dead of the night. A reference to this was made by the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, Jalandhar, Lieutenant 
Ramsay, on June 8, 1863. He said: 

“The question of their drillng at night, though frequently 
reported, still seems an open one. Diyal Singh, Lambardar 
and Wazira, late Chaukidar of Mutadah in Jalandhar (a 
village entirely converted by Ram Singh), state that the 
drill often takes place a little away from the village, and 
that Sergeant Bahal Singh, of the Hoshiarpur Police, with 
one or two discharged sepoys, instructed them. Bahal 
Singh frankly admits that”. 

According to the report of Major McAndrew, Deputy 
Inspector General of Police, Lahore “Bahal Singh admits 
that Ram Singh is and has been his Guru for many years, 
that when on leave, he goes to visit him, joins in their 
ceremonies (the ceremonies of the Kukas or the shouters), 
one of which is for the whole assembly to stand up in line 
and repeat some verses in a loud-tone before separating 
for the night, and which might possibly have been taken 
for drill by the uninitiated.” 

Under instructions from the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab, Major McAndrew was directed to send trustworthy 
men from different districts to obtain information. Mr 
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Green, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Attock was 
summoned and directed to hold a very strict and careful 
supervision over Hazru, the headquarters of Guru Ram 
Singh’s sect, and to watch carefully for any signs of active 
correspondence going on either by letter or otherwise. 
What had baffled the British authorities was the fact that 
their censors and spies at the post offices run by the 
Government could not find a single postal communication 
from the Kooka headquarters and yet their message and 
communication was regularly and swiftly spreading all 
over the Punjab and the strength of the Kookas, both in 
numbers and quality was increasing far too much for the 
comfort of the British. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Jalandhar, Captain 
Elphinstone, had managed to plant a spy in the Kooka 
camp. That spy named Manni Ram provided some inside 
information to Elphinstone, who recorded it in a report 
filed on June 8, 1863. It said: 

“Manni Ram, Brahmin, of Jalandhar, a convert to Ram 
Singh, but about to give him up again, states that he has 
been at several of his meetings, but never saw any 
drilling, and that the circumstances of their (the Kukas) 
standing up, in a line to go through some ceremonies 
before separating, must have led to the idea of their 
drilling. He asserts, however, that Ram Singh is certainly 
gifted with the power of magic, which sends people into 
fits. He states he saw above a thousand people affected in 
this way. In common with all other sikhs, doubtless, Ram 
Singh wishes their rule (the Khalsa Rule) back again, but 
he does not preach this. Considers him unquestionably a 
prophet and believes his preaching to be entirely of a 
religious nature.” 

‘The report of another British informer name Gaindah 
Singh, was referred to by Captain Miller, Cantonement 
Magistrate of Jalandhar, in a note dated June 11, 1863. 
This also refers to two papers of Guru Ram Singh in 
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Gurumukhi which the British informer managed to steal 
and forward to the British authorities. Through this 
report one got th : indication that re-establishment of the 
great glory of the Sikhs under Guru Gobind Singh and 
freedom of the country from the British was established 
already as the great dream of Guru Ram Singh, the saint 
who had inspired his followers to wear straight turbans 
and do night drills to get ready for the day when they 
would have to make the supreme sacrifice for their 
country. 

This particular report also mentioned about the drum 
roll that had began to gather momentum and also about 
the prophecy about the ousting of the Firanghi or the 
foreigner, from the Indian soil, focussing on the 
revolutionary character of the straight-turbaned folk. 

The report was in fact the story of “Gaindah Singh 
Jasoos” or Gainda Singh the Spy. It stated: 

“Again, Gaindah Singh, a Sikh informer, was sent by 
the Cantonement Magistrate, Jalandhar, to Ram Singh's 
village”. 

“The Guru himself was absent, but Sahib Singh, his 
lieutenant, was there. He (Gainda Singh) expressed a 
desire to become a convert, and joined their (the Kukas’) 
party, which at night amounted to about 50 men. The 
dhol (the battle drum) was sounded, and everyone got a 
stick from Sahib Singh, who then proceeded to drill the 
party for about two hours, and all shouted “Akal! Akal!”. 
Gainda Singh then expressed a desire to see the Guru 
himself. His disciple told him (Gainda Singh) where to 
find him (the Guru) and give him two papers to be 
delivered to Guru Ram Singh. These the informer never 
delivered. He pretended to have lost them. On return to 
Jalandhar, he made them over to the Cantonement 
Magistrate. The two documents were originally in 
Gurumukhi, the only language which the Kookas used 
and studied as a matter of principle. For their principles 
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also included the boycott of the foreigner’s language and 
the schools where it was taught. There were some 
essential elements of prophecy in these. For example, 
after the salutation, the first one forecast a battle against 
the British. Here are some portions of it: 

Document Number one: Salutation (a free translation of 
the sikh salutation of Sat Sri Akal or Satnam Siri 
Waheguru!) 

I will defeat the Firanghis and put the crown on my 
own head, and blow the sankh. The musicians will praise 
me in 1921 (1864 A.D. according to the Christian 
calendar). I, the carpenter, will sit on the throne. When I 
have got one lakh and twenty five thousand Sikhs with 
me, I will cut off the heads of the Firanghis. I will never 
be conquered in battle and will shout ‘Akal! Akal!. The 
Foreigners will desert their wives and fly from the 
country when they hear the shout of 1.25 lakh Khalsas. A 
great battle will take place on the banks of the Jamna, 
and blood will flow like the waters of Ravi, and no 
Firanghi will be left alive. Instructions will take place in 
the country in 1922 (1865 A.D.) The Khalsa will reign, 
and the Rajah and ryot will live in peace and comfort, and 
no one shall molest another. 

“Day by day Ram Singh's rule will be enlarged. God has 
written this. It is no lie, my brethren. In 1865, the whole 
country will be ruled by Ram Singh. My followers will 
worship Waheguru. God says this will happen”. 

The words and the tone of the document clearly sought 
to draw a line of distinction and division, between the 
mainstream Sikh belief and the followers of Guru Ram 
Singh. But the point is not to go into the semantics of the 
debate. The relevance of the document lay in the fact that 
the “dream of freedom” from the British was ingrained in 
the thoughts of the Kookas and their Guru. Its message 
was loud and clear. It called upon the Punjabis and 
Indians to rise in revolt against the British and the 
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message drew inspiration from none other than the great 
Guru Gobind Singh himself. 

The second document was a simpler and shorter 
message which would read in translation: “Salutation! 
Read the enclosed (the document given above) to all 
Sikhs. It is the request of Sikhs here. Send news of your 
whereabouts. We wish to see you here. You have been 
absent a long time. Come in this direction quickly. We 
cannot remain apart from you so long”. 

It is obvious that the document was a message to the 
Guru to come back to the headquarters and a cryptic 
report that organisation was gathering strength and the 
time was ripe for the next step forward. 

The British authorities were naturally worried. They 
began to see that Ram Singh and his followers were 
“seditionists”, actually challenging the authority of the 
British Imperial Rule and were secretly planning 
insurrection. A high-powered mission had to be organised 
to go deeper into their character and activities to plan 
appropriate action against the rebels in white. 

The British intelligence reports about the original 
Kooka movement were obviously a mixture of fact and 
fiction. Often, rumours and gossip dominated the truth, 
but the reports were factually true when they suggested 
that at that early point in their history, the fearless 
Kookas had begun to don the straight white turban as a 
mark of distinction and were being knit together by their 
Guru, more as a morally rearmed force than an aggressive 
or offensive one. It must be understood that because of 
the very principle of their faith, which sought to protect 
all forms of life, they were defiant but not destructive. 
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Girls are not for Sale 


The revolutionary concepts of Satguru Ram Singh and his 
Kooka followers were conceived to bring about a dual 
revolution in the lives of the Sikhs of the 19th century. It 
was conceived as a revolution without as well a revolution 
within, Girl infanticide and the sale of girls in marriage 
was an evil prevalent at that time. The Kooka Guru asked 
his followers to raise a banner of revolt against the abuse 
of the girl child and taught them to respect women and 
accord them their rightful place in the spiritual-political 
society which he was creating. 

While shaping them into great soldiers and warriors he 
was also transforming their lives, turning them into good 
and spiritually and physically self-disciplined individuals 
of the highest order. 

On the authority of writers like G.K. Venkateshamurthy, 
author of the original Kannada work later translated into 
English under the title “Ram Singh Kuka” by P.R. 
Ananda Rao, one could have an interesting peep into the 
life of the early Kookas and figure out an answer to the 
question: What was the way of life of the Kooka? 

A typical day in the life of a Kooka, according to 
Venkateshamurthy, began much before sunrise. A Kooka 
used to get up before dawn. He bathed and put on white 
clothes and a white turban. After cleansing of his body 
and spirit came the hour of prayer and meditation. Only 
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after reading, reciting and meditating on the holy scriptures 
did he touch food. 

The spiritual code of the Kooka was very strict and 
inviolable. He had to be a warrior but he was, as a rule, a 
vegetarian. Intoxicants were forbidden. Thieves could not 
be accepted in the sect. Even lying was forbidden. Liars, 
thieves and drunkards had no place in this sect. 

The Kookas waged a war against social evils of the 
Indian society with the same fervour and ferocity with 
which they fought against foreign political, cultural and 
religious domination sought to be imposed by the British 
colonial masters. Sale of girls, child marriage, girl 
infanticide and meaningless rituals were all strictly 
banned. 

At a time when the West was yet to become aware of 
the spreading evil of child exploitation and child abuse 
the founder of the Kooka sect had already ingrained the 
principle of respect for the spiritual and physical 
Personality of the child. A Kooka child was brought up 
with love, care and faith to grow up into an upright and 
clean person, healthy in body, mind and spirit. 

In a way, the concepts which were to give rise to a 
global children’s rights movement to protect the sanctity 
and validity of the institutions of family and society, were 
foreseen more than a Century earlier than the modern 
west by Guru Ram Singh. Perhaps it is a direct result of 
those ideas and ideals that the white-robed Namdhari 
community the world over has greater health, longevity 
and freedom from psychotic and neurological disorders 
compared with any other community in the world. 

The modern protagonists of the children’s rights 
movement are worried at disturbing statistics of child 
abuse and its killing effects on the modern Western 
communities. They find that the children and the young 
people in prosperous Western communities are suffering 
from continuous oppression and personality distortion. 
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Imagine the ugly modern truths like these: 

Among young people, the chief cause of death is abuse 
or neglect at the hands of parents or guardians. Each 
year, an estimated 1 million children are abused (in the 
United States of America alone). The suicide rate for 15- 
24 year olds has increased 250 per cent over the past 20 
years. As activists of the children’s rights movement like 
Beatrice Gross and Ronald Ross would put it, there is a 
story behind these grim statistics and it penetrates to the 
core of our society and future. In this story of the 
victimisation of our children; of how, in the family, in 
schools, in the hands of the professionals who purport to 
help them, young people's real needs are ignored, alien 
values are forced upon them, and their legitimate claims 
to self-respect are systematically violated. 

These fears and nightmares of the modern Western 
Parent are non-existent in the Kooka society today as 
they were foreseen and eliminated from the day one by 
Satguru Ram Singh in the Kooka code of ethics and 
morality, which was of course continuing on the spiritual 
teachings of Guru Nanak and Guru Govind Singh, the 
great Sikh perceptors and mentors. 

Satguru Ram Singh's tenets of Kooka ethics gave a very 
special place to the sanctity and significance of the child 
and the mother in a society wedded to spiritual and 
political freedom. That was the reason why the Kooka 
women and children too shaped into great warriors and 
martyrs for the cause of the liberty and liberation of man. 

Satguru Ram Singh stressed devotion to God, selfless 
service, a pure and simple life and truthfulness. One does 
have to recognise that the importance of the child and the 
woman and their special rights and significance is 
something which is shared by the Sikh mainstream of 
thought and the Kooka culture. 

The way of the Satguru Ram Singh of conveying his 
message of reform with revolution, was uncanny indeed 
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as an episode mentioned by Venktasemurthy would show. 
He states that once a drunkard named Durbar Singh 
came to Satguru Ram Singh and said, “Oh Guru! Please 
give me a drink which will make me forget the sorrows of 
my life”. The Guru replied, “Come tomorrow morning 
after a bath”. Durbar Singh did as he was told. Then the 
Guru said “repeat the name of Lord and you will get 
peace”. The Guru taught him how to meditate on the 
name of God. Durbar Singh followed his instructions and 
he became a great devotee of God. Quite a number of 
people were similarly converted by Satguru Ram Singh by 
getting them “addicted” to the Holy Name, or the “NAM”. 

But the most significant gift to the womanhood of 
modern India from the Kooka movement was the concept 
of social significance of woman and protection of the girl 
child, which is, to our own day, an issue of vital 
importance and for which one can draw a lot of inspiration 
from the Kooka history. 

His respect for woman, as mother, life-partner and 
sister and daughter was also ingrained in his philosophy 
of “Motherland”. He said “Bharath” (India) is our 
motherland. It must progress and become a great country. 
Our country does not belong to foreigners like the British. 
They came here in the disguise of merchants. They looted 
us and carried away all that is valuable because this is 
not their homeland. We became slaves in our own 
country. That was the agony reflected in the Kook or the 
cry of anguish, of Satguru Ram Singh. 

He preached these ideas and condemned British tyranny 
in firey and unforgettable words. They thrilled the masses 
and created an awakening. 
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Empire Stoops to Strike 





By September 11, 1866, Col. R.G. Taylor, Commissioner 
and Superintendent, Ambala, had come to the conclusion 
that Ram Singh of Bhaini was a danger to the British 
Empire and its colonial dreams in India and his Kooka 
community was a “mischievous sect”. And what was so 
mischievous about this sect? This was spelt out in a long 
communication he sent to the then Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab. 

In that letter, Taylor had formulated and sent his 
strategy to the Punjab Government for combating the 
Kooka danger in the following words: 

“You will remember that in June last I reported demi- 
officially for His Honour the Lieut. Governor's information 
that Ram Singh of Bhainee had been, with his followers, 
conducting himself in such a manner that it is advisible 
to reimpose the restriction on his liberty which had been 
partially relaxed in accordance with the tenor of your 
letter No. 356 of the 18th March 1866. In your demi 
official reply of the 16th June you conveyed His Honour’s 
sanction to the arrangement I had made. I have now to 
report that I have ever since closely watched the 
proceedings of the sect, and have gathered opinions from 
all quarters about them”. 

“The result has been the same throughout, namely, that 
the opinion of one and all has been that the sect is a 
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mischievous one, and that its existence and specially its 
rapid increase threatens disturbance sooner or later”. 

“Within the last two days I have received the two 
communications from Mr. Elliot, Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiana, copies of which are submitted. I also send a 
translation of an anonymous petition to the same effect; 
also of a memorandum, drawn up at my request by the 
intelligence Inspector of Police, Imdad Ali, so well known 
for his exertions in the dacoitee cases. These papers 
merely embody the opinions I have heard from all whom I 
have questioned on that point”. 

“I have also received verbal warnings from men of great 
intelligence and consideration like Abdool Nabee Khan, 
one of the Patiala Ministers, and Maulvi Rujjub Ali, as 
astute a man as is to be found in the whole tract. The 
latter regards the matter as fraught with mischief, as 
being a great system of unanimity (itifag), which may, 
any day be wielded at will by the leaders for any evil 
Purposes. 

“His Honour is aware of my views regarding the 
dangerous tendency of combination of this sort, and he 
will see that I have not been hasty in forming any opinion 
of this one. I am distinctly of opinion, however that time 
has come for taking serious notice of proceedings of this 
agitator (for this is his real character, and that of this 
sect”, 

“I am therefore of the opinion that the following 
measures should be adopted at once: 

1st: That Ram Singh be arrested and removed far away 
from the scene of his present machinations. This might be 
done via Lahore and Mooltan to Bombay, or by Delhi to 
Calcutta, but the former would be preferable. In the same 
way I would for the present arrest and remove his 
lieutenants. 

2nd: I would forbid Kukaism in the ranks of the Police 
and Army. It would remain for consideration whether 
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men who have already become Kukas in those bodies 
should be got rid of but at any rate I would have no more 
of it in the ranks. It is a secret- combination, as the 
watchword cannot be divulged, and as such wholly 
inappropriate among the servants of the State. 

“On initiation (into the Kuka sect) the proselyte has to 
bind himself to observe a list of virtues, which are very 
taking to the eye. A “muntre” or watchword (Taylors’ 
version of the Nam which was to give the sect the name 
Namdharis), is then whispered in his ear, and he becomes 
a Kuka, one bound to assemble at the alarm cry, or Kook, 
such is the explanation given of the term by Rujjub Ali 
and most probably the correct one. 

“Having decidedly a bad opinion of Ram Singh and his 
whole sect, I conceived the watchword (Nam) may in all 
probability run... All's fair against the Frank”, 
administering a gentle corrective to the inconvenient 
rigour of the preliminary tennets adopted on oath by the 
novice. This is only conjecture of course. Any word such as 
“Akal” a favourite cry of the Kukas, would convey the 
same meaning to a Sikh. It is my thorough belief that 
those lads mean war sooner or later, and I strongly 
recommend my Government to be beforehand with them. 

“I think it is quite possible that the arrest of Ram Singh 
may lead to disturbance, but it will be easily dealt with 
“now” than after another four or five months, and when 
another hot weather is commencing, it may not be easy to 
quel the more matured effort. 

“I think there is great hope that prominent 
discountenancing on the part of the Government may 
have the effect now of putting a stop to the movement. A 
large body of respectable and influential men are averse 
to it at present. I have been today talking with two of the 
Patiala Ministers about it, and the expression used by one 
very genuinely and earnestly was literally, it were better 
that this sect did not exist, meaning that it were better 
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that it were put down”. 

“In Patiala and Nabha the Kukas have had a 
considerable hold, though I believe that the Patiala 
authorities do not really like them. In Jheend they have 
been firmly and systematically discouraged”. 

“I recommend that the Ludhiana fort be occupied with 
safe troops at this juncture: it is an important little 
Fortress, and sits on the head of the headquarters of 
Kukaism, protecting a valuable town. The position is high 
and healthy, and at this season Europeans would be well 
cared for in the lines of the buildings with a few tents to 
help”. 

“Tt is my object to show that we disapprove of this 
agitation: our doing so will discourage many half-gulled 
novitiates, while it will, I know, be a relief to the minds of 
our well-wishers to see that we have the matter in mind 
and do not intend to be played tricks with” 

“If Ram Singh is to be arrested, I will proceed to 
Ludhiana myself and see it done. An escort should be sent 
from Jalandhar to the right bank of the river to take 
charge of him. A party of the 11th Bengal Cavalry from 
Ambala should accompany when Bhaini is visited, and 
might with advantage be quartered at Ludhiana for a 
time, as that place is unprotected in the midst of “Jat” 
population, who have got this Kuka wind effectively into 
their heads for the present”. 

“It is not my own idea that the Kukas have any 
intention of breaking out now; it would not suit them just 
at the commencement of the cold weather, they probably 
count on another five or six months of preparations. At 
the same time any accident may lead to a premature 
outbreak and then the exposed state of Ludhiana would 


be an evil”. 
“I cannot help referring here, in this confidential letter 


to the matter of the Jheend arms. An order of Government, 
just received refuses to take into store 600 muskets which 
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the Rajah (of Jind) was anxious to get rid of, here is a 
stand of arms that the Kuka leader would bid high for, 
and they are not ill, provided with money. The Rajah of 
Jheend is our honest well wisher, he has discouraged the 
Kukas, has his troops in fine order, and. is considering the 
matter of employing a thorough safe British officer to drill 
his troops, his force would be ready stand by in any 
uprising. Patiala and Nabha are both torn with 
dissenssions, and the Kukas have a footing in them. I 
should be glad to see the Rajah of Jheend treated frankly 
and generously in this matter of his guns and arms”. 

“The Kukas have at present no arms that we have been 
able to hear of, and would be merely formidable as an 
angry fanatic rabble, for in their devotion to Ram Singh 
they are already quite fanatical. The name then, after 
their having procured arms, though they might be very 
inferior in character, would be very mischievous”. 

“I have no more to say than to repeat the old passage of 
Persian poet which has been quoted to me on this very 
subject, to the effect that “you may stop the fountainhead 
with a bare bodkin, but when it has become a river you 
will not be able to cross it on an elephant! I will also quote 
a passage from a very intelligent letter from the Reverend 
John Newton, Missionary, who appears to have been 
referred to by Mr Elliot in August 1863 for an opinion 
regarding this sect in its infancy. He wrote, “I return the 
papers about Ram Singh. I have had a talk with my 
pundit, who is the resident of Jalandhar Doab, he knows 
nothing personally, but he has told me what was the 
common talk of the people both here and on the other side 
of the river. His statements all tended to corroborate the 
main points in the papers, and the impression I get from 
the whole is that the new Gooroo has no genuine religious 
sentiments. ‘The whole drift of his reformation being 
apparently to consolidate the power of Sikhism with a 
view to political ends’. I think it possible that this was not 
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the original intention, but I fully believe that it has been 
the result, and further am of the opinion that it was the 
natural result of any religious revival among a warlike 
race panting to recover thir much loved land and to 
restore the glories of their Sect. Ram Singh may have 
commenced as a mild religious reformer on the fashion of 
Nanuk, but his stirring Lieutenants are hurrying him 
into a near imitation of the warlike Gooroo Gobind.” 

The significant communication from Taylor to the 
Secretary, Government of Punjab, clearly indicated that 
the Empire was ready to strike. It also indicated that they 
were beginning to have a better understanding of the 
significance and strength of Satguru Ram Singh and his 
Kooka movement despite the fact that they had to see it 
through their own prejudices and through the coloured 
eyeglasses of their stooges and cohorts like the Raja of 
Jind and the Patiala Ministers. The fact that the 
European missionaries were also used freely as watchdogs 
and “respectable spies” to keep an eye on the natives and 
their mevements aspiring for freedom and cultural and 
religious self-assertion, was also underlined. 
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Parallel Government 


While Taylor and his colleagues were worried about a 
possible armed rvolt by the Kookas whose true strength 
and character they were not able to assess during the 
decade of the sixties of the 19th Century, Satuguru Ram 
Singh and his ardent followers started organising a parallel 
government of their own in the Punjab. 

It was a fascinating underground administration 
designed to function under the very nose of the British 
rulers and masters. It was the Suba System. The word 
“Suba” in Punjabi, strictly means just a “province” but in 
terms of the Kooka political and administrative system it 
meant a sort of commissioner, commander or governor of 
a district or department of the Kooka Administration. The 
entire territory of Punjab was divided into the realms of 
22 Subas, or the governors. 

The Subas planned and administered the parallel 
government of the Kookas with such efficiency and 
dedication that it should form the subject of further and 
extensive research by students of civil and military 
administration in India. The purpose of the Suba system 
was manifold. It was a communication set-up to propagate 
the doctrines of the Kooka movement and also to 
administer the religious-spiritual, social, civil and military 
administration of the Kookas, with a fairly well organised 
External Affairs Department too. 
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When the system was enforced, the Punjab was divided 
into 22 districts, each with its own Kooka governor or 
“Suba”. 

According to Dr. Jagjiwan Singh Walia, who has made 
a study of the Suba System, 22 were the original “Subas” 
who ran the administration of Satguru Ram Singh in the 
Punjab of the later half of the 19th Century. 

Suba Jawahar Singh of village Sohal was the incharge 
and administrator of Amritsar district and Suba Kahan 
Singh Nihang of village Chak Kalan, the administrator of 
the territory which fell within the area of the Malerkotla 
State. 

Some of the areas of the Punjab, identified with modern 
district names, were very large territories then and 
therefore had more than one Subas appointed as governors 
with distinct responsibilities and division of territories. 
From the Amritsar region, for example, there were quite a 
few Subas. Among them were Suba Sahib Singh of 
Bengalipur village, Suba Roor Singh, also of Bengalipur 
village, and Suba Bhagwan Singh of village Fatehwal. 

Others were: Suba Sudh Singh of village Madhor in 
Ambala district, Suba Lakha Singh of village Malaudh in 
Ludhiana district, Suba Sarmukh Singh of village 
Laluwala in Patiala State and Suba Jamiat Singh of Gil 
village in Sialkot district. 

Other Subas from Ludhiana district, which was very 
important because the national and international 
headquarters of the Kooka movement were also located in 
this district at the sacred and significant seat of their 
leader and Guru at Bhaini Sahib, were Suba Pahara 
Singh of Malodh village and Suba Narain Singh of 
Khatre village. 

‘There were three from the Ferozepur district. These 
were Suba Man Singh of village Saide, Suba Maluk Singh 
of village Phulewal and Suba Samund Singh of village 
Khote. 
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From the Sialkot district too came two more Subas. 
They were Suba Jota Singh of village Dhapai and Suba 
Raja Singh of village Tarandi. 

From Patiala too was an additional Suba. He was Suba 
Gopal Singh of village Rakher Marer. 

There were districts from which one Suba each came. 
These included Suba Khushal Singh of village Tharajwala 
from Hissar district, Suba Khazan Singh of Ladhana 
village from Jullundur district, Suba Hukmi Bibi of Putho 
village in Nabha State, Suba Brahma Singh of Daryapur 
Village in Karnal district and Suba Gyani Singh of 
Village Mandi Kalan in Sangrur district. 

Besides the 22 Subas in charge of various districts of 
the Kooka Administration in the Punjab there were four 
very important Subas. The most important among these 
was Suba Jawahar Singh who was appointed the head of 
the Subas. There were four Subas who constituted a sort 
of Foreign Service of the Kooka Administration. They also 
functioned as ambassadors of Satguru Ram Singh to 
“friendly foreign countries”. Among these Suba Bishen 
Singh was posted in Kabul to keep in touch with the 
Afghan and Russian protagonists and sympathisers of the 
Indian freedom fighters in general and of the Kookas in 
particular. 

Suba Hira Singh was posted in Nepal. Suba Kahn 
Singh was posted in Banaras and Suba Narain Singh in 
Gwalior to supervise the Kuka operations outside Punjab 
in the rest of the country. 

Each of the Subas had his specific responsibilities and 
authority drawn from the power of the head of the Kooka 
sect, Satguru Ram Singh himself. They constantly kept in 
touch with him through a secret and private 
communication system in which trusted messengers carried 
coded messages to and from the Subas to the national and 
international headquarters at Bhaini Sahib or wherever 
their Guru and Supreme Commander was camping 
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during his frequent and intensive tours and spiritual 
camps. The main purpose of the Suba system was very 
a All their activities were centred round their master’s 
mission of propagating the revolutionary spiritual and 
political ideology for the resurgence of the country and 
expulsion of the British from the Punjab and India. They 
had to devise all possible ways and means of inciting the 
people to revolt against the British and expose their 
Indian links and stooges in the process. 

The Subas, or the district governors were expected to 
organise their own grass-root network of administration 
and propaganda at the sub-district and the village level. 
In every tehsil in the Suba, or the district province of the 
“Suba”, two Jathedars were appointed and every village 
had a Granthi or the holy priest to recite the holy 
scriptures of the Sikh faith. 

The valiant and wise Subas of Satguru Ram Singh and 
their successors to date have been the backbone of the 
interna! orga it i 








been marked with such a high degree of efficiency, 
devotion, dedication, justice and drew an amazing response 
of confidence from the Kooka community and the Namdhari 
society. Most of them had boycotted the British education 
system, would not attend government schools and were 
drawn by and large from the peasantry in the rural 
Punjab. However, like Akbar the Great, they had abundant 
inner resources of faith, dedication to freedom and justice, 
unflinching spirit of nationalism and human rights, that 
drew greater confidence from the peasants of Punjab than 
the mightier and vastly organised and spread out British 
Administration. 

To be a good Suba, one had to be a good administrator, 
a good leader of the masses, a good batallion commander, 
a man with extreme mental and moral resources to outwit 
and hoodwink the hawk-eyed British administration and 
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its spies and stooges. He had of course to be a patriot to 
the core, ready to-stake his life for the Guru and the 
country without a single qualm. 

The Subas were highly motivated and dedicated grass 
root leaders and organisers who have no parallel in the 
history of Indian freedom movement. Normally, the 
revolutionaries in india, like revolutionaries all over the 
world, suffered from one main weakness of the 
revolutionary movements. They tended to get more and 
more disorganised and disintegrated after every 
revolutionary battle won by them. Defeat generally found 
them pointing accusing fingers at one another and 
blaming one another for faults and failures. But in the 
case of the Kookas, every defeat found them more 
organised more determined and more consolidated to 
carry on their war against the alien rule and alien culture 
with relentless devotion and patriotism. 

Most revolutions had the habit of eating up their 
children. The revolutionaries killed one another in fierce 
post-revolutionary power struggles and revolutionary 
regimes had a gory history of coups and counter coups. 
But in the case of the Kooka revolutionaries, the amazing 
thing is that their system of Subas remains intact and 
valid to our own day. Though the militant struggle of the 
Kookas was to come to an end with India winning 
freedom in 1947, almost 90 years after their white flag of 
revolution and freedom was hoisted at Bhaini Sahib in 
1857, their Suba System still remain in tact as the system 
of administration and organisation of the Namdhari 
Durbar. Over two million Namdharis, the direct physical, 
political and spiritual descedents of the Kookas are still 
administered by their Subas. 

By the time the British began to pay serious and 
confrontationist attention to Satguru Ram Singh, the 
Kookas and the Suba System, the Kooka administration, 
had gained enough strength and experience to face the 
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British challenge and offer resistence and sacrifices of the 
highest order. 

Curiously enough, the Kooka confrontations with the 
British authorities and their stooges, first arose out of the 
Kooka concern for the preservation of moral and social 
values and sensibilities of the Hindus, Sikhs and the 
Indian patriots. 

It is strange that Kookas had to pay a very heavy price 
when they rose in protest against the descertation of 
places of worship or against the sale of beef openly which 
hurt the religious sensibilities of a large number of 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

The British were clever inde2>d when it came to 
pursuing the policy of divide and rule. They used any 
kind of public protest as a handle to teach a lesson of 
lasting pain and suffering to those who directly or 
indirectly came in the way of their massive cannibalistic 
designs of devouring the whole of the Indian territory and 
the freedom of its millions. The battle of a handful of 
Kookas against a group of callous butchers was to become 
a major battle between British and the Kooka revolu- 
tionaries. The Subas stood up, suffered severe punish- 
ments, exile and torture, but kept the flame of freedom 
burning during these confrontations with the British. 
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Rise of the Down-Trodden 





By the end of the ‘sixties of the 19th Century, the British 
authorities in India were becoming more and more aware 
of the implications of the Kooka Movement. They saw it 
consolidating its force among the deprived and 
underprivileged classes of the Punjab. There was of course 
a very strong element of struggle for social justice in the 
Kooka ideology from its very beginning. That was one 
reason why it became very quickly and easily acceptable 
to the peasantry and those urban classes which eked out 
their livelihood from agriculture, skills of the hand and 
crafts. The upper castes and the affluent classes from 
amongst the Brahmins, Rajputs, Khatrees and Banias by 
i initi: 





radical movement which involved sacrifice and insecurity. 
It did not fit in with the way of the rich and the prosperous 
who would normally align with the ruling class to reap 
monetary and social status benefits. 

In the earliest days the Kooka Movement was also a 
kind of social justice campaign which can be considered 
the politico-social seed bed of later movements and 
parties like the Justice Party and the Swaraj Party and 
even the present-day political parties which have begun 
to lay more and more stress on securing social justice for 
the vast majority of the deprived classes of the country. 
They were the pioneer social activists in the, era of 
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feudalism and colonialism. 

From the confidential records and communications of 
the then Punjab administration and Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India, Viscount Cranborne from the 
Foreign and Political Deparment in Simla, the summer 
capital of the British, one can glean the ideas and ideals 
and the mass-base of the Kooka movement which endorsed 
the strong social-justice base of this many-faceted 
revolutionary movements. They also underline the highest 
degree of motivation which a Kooka initiate was expected 
to bring to his daily life in the fulfilment of the purposes 
of life ordained by the Guru. 

It was recalled in these communications that “in June 
1863 it had been explained in one of the secret reports 
that any person, irrespective of caste or religion, can be 
admitted to convert. Soldiers, Bedis, Mahants, Brahmins 
and such are like imposters, as none are Gurus expect 
Govind Singh. Debidwaras Shibdwaras and Mandars 
(the so called temples of gods) are means of extortion, to 
be held in contempt and never visited. Idols and idol 
worship are insulting to God and will not be forgiven. 
Converts are allowed to read the Granth and no other 
book. At meetings both sexes cover their heads, and 
singing portions of the Granth, work themselves up to a 
state of frenzy.” 

What the British officer saw then as “frenzy” was in 
fact an experience of “ecstacy” for the Kooka followers of 
the Guru from Bhaini and showed how highly devoted 
and motivated they were. 

In his report, the British officer also underlined that 
the base of the movement was mostly among the working 
classes and the peasantry, men and women who earned 
their livelihood honestly by the sweat of their brow. This 
philosophy of work and life was the hallmark of Sikh 
philosophy of “earning an honest livelihood” as a first pre- 
requisite of being an honest and good person. 
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It is interesting to note that the language of 
communication of the Kookas, though not obtained from 
the literary institutions of excellence set up by the British 
and their cohorts, was full of thought and content. Their 
secret passwords too were like phrases of worship and 
philosophy, always reminiding the Kooka of the eternal 
and everlasting significance and triumph of truth, 

The following excepts from one of the British documents 
of those days endorse this facet of the Kooka ideology: 

“Further on in the printed memorandum, it is recorded 
that a Brahmin named Mani Ram intended to abjure the 
sect on account of its immorality; but as will be seen other 
accounts affirm strict morality to be a distinguishing 
feature of the Kooka principles. Captain Wall, district 
Superintendent, Gujranwala, stated in 1866 that the 
secret sign of the Kooka brotherhood was the ability to 
reply “Sat Akal Purakh” to the ejaculation, “Sat Sri Akal” 
and the old Sikhs of Amritsar were reported by Captain 
Menzies, District Superintendent of that district, to 
compare this sect with the Freemasons of Europe. The 
initiation verse was said by Mr Kinchant to be: 

First consent to death 

Give up the desire to live 

Become the dust of the earth, 

Then come to me. 

Major Perkins wrote in 1866 that on initiation all vices 
are supposed to be foresworn, such as lying, stealing, 
drinking and adultery and are strictly forbidden. Kookas, 
offending (these dictates) are punished by a ‘Panchayat’. 
At first Ram Singh alone exercised the power of 
proslytising; but for the last two years the duty has been 
chiefly carried on by Subas or lieutenants. Mention of 
these will be made further on”. 

Those early documents also mentioned the origins of 
the practice of whispering the holy name into the ears of 
an initiate Kooka by the initiator. It was because of the 
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practice of whispering the sacred words in confidence and 
in recognition of the readiness of the person to accept a 
life of struggle, sacrifice and faith, that the NAAM or the 
holy name, gave the sect the name of Namdharis or the 
ones who imbibed the holy name. 

According to the 1866 report of Major Perkins “A 
sentence is whispered into the ear of the would be 
disciple, which he is told to keep constantly repeating; 
and he is enjoined to provide himself with a rosary 
(mala). The converts are ordered to bathe the entire body 
and wash the hair of the head every morning at three 
o'clock; after bathing they are to pray, read aloud and 
repeat ‘Ashloks’ or selected verses of the Granth.” 

The Mahants (priests) who also sometimes acted as 
informers for the British officers to curry favour and 
patronage were also used to spy on the Kookas. One of 
them managed to lay hands on confidential circulars of 
Ram Singh to his confidantes and followers and handed 
them over to the SP, Captain Menzies. These also 
provided an insight into the aims, objectives and methods 
of the Kooka movement. In these circulars were contained 
the names of those who chose to violate the tennets of the 
sect and also an exhortation to respect the “rights of 
others”, one of the basic principles of social justice. There 
were also instructions on how to conduct one’s daily life 
and the kind of punishment in store for those who dared 
to violate the Guru's commands and the principles of the 
Kooka or the Namdhari path. 

The following circular was said to have been issued by 
Guru Ram Singh to all Sikhs and villagers in June 1863, 
according to the British reports preserved in the National 
Archives of India: 

“Ram Singh in conjunction with his head followers, to 
all the Khalsa. Sri Wahe Guru Ji Ka Khalsa; Sri Wahe 
Guru Ji Ki Fatteh. To all Sikhs, to all villagers, to all 
women and children who visit the Diwan Darbar (the 
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great congregation). Pay attention to all I have taught 
you, or your faces will be blackened in both worlds. 
Whoever commits theft, adultery etc. let him not come to 
the Darbar, and if he tries to force his way, pray to the 
Guru to stop him. Sing the Granth together and the 
praise of the Deity; be afraid of none, abuse no one. Your 
Guru watches over his followers and will aid them. I send 
you the names of those who have offended me, that they 
may be refused admittance into your houses. Whosvever 
makes money by the marriage of his daughter is a rascal. 
Whoever commits infanticide or exchanges his daughter, 
is equally so. Your children should be educated in the 
precepts of the Granth. Come without fail to tne Di 

This circular related to a special congregation of his 
followers which was scheduled to be held in Amritsar on 
the day of the traditional festival of lights in 1866, but 
which according to secret reports on record from the 
British officers was cancelled later on. 

Another circular by Satguru Ram Singh to his followers 
referred to “rights” of others. ‘The English version of this 
circular was a translation by Mr Christie, Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. The translation 
of the original Punjabi text by Christie was as follows: 

“Under favour of the one true God. Written by Kam 
Singh and the Khalsa of Bhaini to all the Khalsa. The 
Khalsa is of the pure great God, victory to the pure great 
God (This was Christie’s translation of Waheguru Ji ka 
Khalsa, Wahe Guru Ji Ki Fatteh). Be this accepted: an 
epistole of precepts for all the brethren. It is written from 
Bhaini. 

“Rise in the last watch (that is three hours before 
sunrise) of the night and purify your mouth, then bathe, 
read the scriptures. If they are not known, then acquire 
them by rote (Jap). Everyone, old women and maidens, 
‘Jap’ (recite the holy verses). ‘Jap’ (recite) complete 

Raihras Arti sohelas this much. Be particular to learn. All 
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(of you) practice virtue and continence. Worship the true 
God during the whole night watches (that is round the 
clock). Look upon the daughters and sisters of others as 
your own. Of others’ rights, the Guru (Nanak) has already 
written. ‘Others rights’ Nanak says, ‘are pig to one and 
cow to the other’. Should anyone enquire the secret of 
worship and not practice it, then his face will be 
blackened in both worlds. Let not one speak ill or harshly. 
Be meak. Bear ill and harsh sayings from all. If anyone 
strikes you, even then be meak, your protector is God. 
Always hide your good deeds. Assemble often. Sing the 
scriptures daily. Should you wish to give a feast (this 
involved the holding of melas, organising continuous 
recitation of scriptures or the Akhand Path and community 
meals or Langar Karna), purify the place, procure new 
vessels, enter the cooking place with washed feet. At the 
same time perform five acts of worship. Purify the place of 
worship. In the ceremony use pulas or plum-wood, do not 
blow the fire while worshipping it (Dhoo karna), use a 
fan. Five persons at the worship read the scriptures, 
“Choupae, Jup, Jap, Chandi Charitar, Akal Ustat’ (various 
forms and themes of holy verses from the holy Granth). A 
sixth person should keep putting on the offering; a 
seventh to continue sprinkling the fire gently with water. 

If anyone commits adultery or. theft, then admit him 
nowhere in the meetings. Should he be powerful then all 
pray that he may be disabled from coming. My knowledge 
is small; you can understand everything for yourself. Let 
everyone put up his hands to God (praying) Oh! Great 
Tuler, may our faith continue. Wear Kachchas (special 
stringed underwear of the Sikhs which is among the five 
articles of faith). Put them (these underwear) on one leg 
before removing them from the other. 

Do not cover the evil deeds of the others. Let no one 
receive money in lieu of a daughter or a sister, or barter 
them. Continually repeat God, God (Guru, Guru). Do not 
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eos eas or drink spirits. Continue always in the fear of 
From this circular, some basic principles of the Kooka 
sect emerged once again as they do from other documents 
and evidence. Moral and physical cleansing was a must 
before a Kooka joined in the overall movement to cleanse 
the society. Criminal and immoral social practice, 
particularly the sale and barter of women, then prevalent 
in a decadent society was sternly condemned and forbidden 
and in everyday conduct one was expected to refrain from 
uncalled for violence of thought, word and deed. And 
more significant of all was the enjoinment regarding 
respecting other people’s rights. While immorality, 
superstition and degenerate social practices were not to 
be tolerated, sanctity of human values and human rights 
were to be preserved and promoted at all costs with 
extreme tolerance and self-discipline. The Kooka warrior, 
from the word go, was expecte to carry on his war at 
many planes—moral, social and political with a many- 
Ppronged faith in God, human beings and his own moral, 
spiritual and physical self. 

Major Perkins, the then District Superintendent of 
Police, Ludhiana, in one of his confidential reports, 
provided his version of the composition and mass-base of 
the Kooka movement during its infancy. According to 
him, “All castes of Hindoos, and even Mahomedans, may 
become Kookas”. In his report Perkins wrote that converts 
are chiefly made from amongst the Juts (Punjabi for Jat), 
Tirkhans (carpenters), Chumars and Musbees (scheduled 
castes); very few are obtained from amongst the Khuttrees, 
Brahmins and Bunneas; and he only “knows of two 
Mohammedans who have embraced this faith”. The views 
of Perkins were by and large endorsed by the June 1863 
report of the Gurdaspur district official, Mr Kinchant who 
found that the classes which furnished the Kooka disciples 
were Tirkhan, Lohar (ironmongers), Libanee (banjaras), 
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Saynee (vegetable farmers), Khulal, Jhewara (scheduled 
castes and tribes) and the lower orders of Jats. Captain 
Menzies, the District Superintendent of Police of Amritsar, 
in his September 1866 confidential report mentioned 
Tirkhans, Aroras and Jhuthras as castes among whom 
the Kooka doctrines were gaining ground. Captain Parsons, 
the then District Superintendent of Ambala, also noticed 
that the converts to Kookaism were obtained from 
amongst the poorer classes. 

While the early secret reports of the British officials 
perhaps correctly assessed that the first of the Kooka 
disciples were drawn from amongst the peasantry and the 
deprived classes it was perhaps wrong to assume that 
they had any kind of base amongst the Muslims, with 
whom they had to launch confrontation in a battle 
against butchers later. One can easily assume from these 
early reports that under the banner of Ram Singh, it was 
also one of the earliest revolts of the downtrodden, not 
only against the British but also against the social and 
religious establishment of the time which was notorious 
for the exploitation of women, the scheduled and the 
backward classes and the deprived classes among the 
rural peasants and artisans by and large. The later-day 
reformist and welfare movements for the uplift of the 
deprived, the scheduled classes and tribes were also 
ingrained in the Kooka movement. 
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The Masters of the Country 


The year was 1866. Major Perkins, the District 
Superintendent of Police Ludhiana had wrinkles on his 
eyebrows. He was worried at three things. The first was a 
report that Kookas, the followers of Guru Ram Singh of 
Bhaini had opanly started saying that they were the 
masters of the country. His second cause of worry was 
another report that Ram Singh and his followers had also 
let it be known that all the arms with the police and the 
security forces of the British in Punjab “are ours and we 
shall take them over whenever they are needed”. The third 
cause of worry was a report that Ram Singh had 
distributed 80,000 “necklaces of white wool” which showed 
that the number of his Kooka followers was certainly above 
that number at that point of history. 

On top of the secret reports about the increase in the 
number of Guru Ram Singh's Kooka followers, what had 
begun to cause deep furrows on British rulers’ foreheads 
were the prayers, chants and words of communication of 
the Kookas which spelt religious, spiritual and political 
revolt in all its dimensions. 

The intelligence reports from different parts of the 
Punjab were sometimes conflicting and contradictory on 
points but their main thrust was the same, that resentment 
and insurrection against the British was being secretly 
and openly preached by Guru Ram Singh and his Kooka 
revolutionaries. 
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A confidential report from T.H. Thornton, Secretary to 
the Government of Punjab, sent to J.W.S. Wyllie, officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, marked in 
documentation as No. 157-54 of February 2, 1867, sought 
to transmit vital information on the Kooka sect with the 
account of its leaders, for early and appropriate 
consideration and action. 

In his report, Thornton had clarified, “As all accounts 
received do not exactly agree regarding the tenets of Ram 
Singh's followers, it will be convenient to collect here all 
the information at present on record on this subject.” * 

The Thornton report had considered the special religious 
recitations of the Kookas as an extremely disturbing 
factor. These formulations were contained in the report's 
Clause 5 onwards. Some of these clauses are reproduced 
here verbatim from the original report: 

“It appears that there is an esoteric division of the sect, 
to whom alone the duty of propagandaism is entrusted 
and from a report of Captain Tulloch, District 
Superintendent Seal Kot (dated the 10th Nov. 1866), it 
seems that each newly enrolled disciple must proceed to 
Bhainee, where he receives the necklace of knotted wool 
which marks his creed. 

“The Kookas are accustomed to meet together and read 
the Granth (Guru Granth Sahib) and “Chandee Path”. 
The assembly generally lasts two or three days and the 
following ceremonies are observed: First, two or three 
maunds of wood are collected and set fire to, then ghee, 
hulwa, fruits etc. are thrown on it, to make the wood burn 
more slowly; the assembled Kookas sit around whilst one 
reads the Granth”. 

Such reports, based on the so called secret information 
obtained by British spies and agents were strange 
bundles of half truths. One thing remarkable about them 
was that any signs of patriotism, devotion and spiritual 
and social solidarity in any community in the country, 
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rising against the British rule, was sought to be portrayed 
as some kind of madness. If the Kookas were so motivated 
as to live the life of a victor, or chose martyrdom to 
slavery, the British reports sought to portray them as 
some kind of half-wit hassissians. But that was not ture 
as the British authorities were to realise over the years. 
The Kookas were then the most forward-thinking and 
forward-looking community, carefully planted and grown 
to a mature and clean body of protestors and warriors to 
fight against the British colonial regime. 

The way the British looked at everything connected 
with Guru Ram Singh of Bhainee and his Kooka followers 
it appeared to them a sect full of mystery, black magic or 
something like the Ku Klux Klan. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note ‘the British perception of the five 
simple and popular Punjabi “ashloks” which were recited 
by the Kookas as part of their religious ceremonies, What 
might have appeared simple words of spiritual cleansing 
and declaration and exhortation of faith, full of rational 
and cogent meaningfulness, seemed strange in British 
perception and translation. The five sacred Punjabi 
‘ahsloks’ were presented in such simplistic and partisan 
preception by the British agents that they seemed totally 
shorn of their spiritual and rational significance. 

The well known Punjabi ‘ashloks’ “Murhee museetan 
dhah ke kur deo maidan” was translated in the Tulloch 
Report as “Throw down tombs and masjids, and make all 
level”. The truth is that it was an exhortation to the 
faithful to rise above superstition and the outward 
manifestation of the priestdom. It was also sought to 
wrongly depict that the thrust of the Kooka movement 
was anti-Muslim so that the seeds of discord between 
Kookas and the Muslims could be sowed. If one went into 
the writings of famous Punjabi sufi-saint poets like 
Warris Shah and Bullhe Shah, who were denominational 
Muslims, one would find sharper attacks on the 
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exploitation of the masses socially, morally and often 
Physically by the “mullahs” and priests. These were 
attacks against hypocricy and superstition. The British 
colonial rulers and their stooges had extensively 
misrepresented then push their well-known policy of 
divide-and-rule in their colonial domains all over the 
world. 

Another Punjabi ‘ashlok’ ran “Pahle maro Pir Bunnoe, 
Phir Maro Sooltana”. It may be pointed out that Peer 
Bunnoe and Sooltana were two places of pilgrimage. One 
was in Patiala and the other was located towards Multan. 
The Tulloch Report translated and presented that ‘ashlok’ 
in English shorn of all its spiritual and mystic significance 
as if it was an act of subversion and sabotage recited daily 
to remind some kind of terrorists of their daily mission of 
destruction. The Tulloch translation was “First annihiliate 
(or throw down) Peer Bunnoe, after do the same for 
Sooltana”. 

Similarly, the ‘ashlok’ “Soonut Koi na kar sukka 
Kumbun Turkana” was translated by these agents as 
“Trembling Turks will not in future be able to circumcise”. 
This was also an attempt to confuse symbolism and 
idioms of Punjabi to misrepresent the Kooka movement as 
mainly a “communal campaign” and not as a campaign 
against the British and their coterie from amongst the 
power and pelf seekers whether they were Hindus, Sikhs 
or Muslims. It has to be remembered that Indian history 
is full of evidence that whenever famous Indian freedom 
fighters sought to raise their banner of revolt against the 
British, the Imperial strategists always sought to present 
it as communal violence, not an outburst against the 
British, but against fellow countrymen. Today many 
realise that the British colonial rule in India was the 
parent of political communalism in the country. But few 
realized this at the time that in future it would give birth 
to political and social forces which sought to disintegerate 
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and divide the country in the name of religion and 
Teligious sentiment and the seed sown by the British 
would flourish like the tree of poison. The fact remains 
that the British were the first to create distrust and 
disinformation against the Kookas te serve their own 
colonial vested interests. 

The fifth ‘ashlok’ which ran in Punjabi “Bhainee, 
satgooroo Jage aur jhoot jahana” was presented in the 
English translation more to the point as “The true Guru 
has arisen in Bhainee; the rest of the world is full of lie.” 

One had to read different reports from different British 
officials at that time to understand that each in his own 
anxiety to present the Kookas as dangerours monsters, 
painted their alarmist secret reports in different strokes. 
But the thrust of all of these was that here were the sons 
of the soil in the Punjab, being taught to consider 
themselves the masters of the land of their birth by a 
‘new religious master’ who taught them also a kind of 
ethics and politics which made them arise against the 
British. Some of the British officers in their anxiety to 
warn their higher ups of the British administration in 
India and in London, even inadvertantly exposed the lie 
that Kookas were anti-Muslim. One of them even quoted 
the Kooka leaders to prove that they would utlimately use 
even the Muslims to rise against the British. This was 
evident from the fantastically alarmist reports that a 
Railway Officer named J.Donovan, posted at Doraha 
station of the “Delhi Railway” sent the highest British 
officials, including the Viceroy of India in which he 
claimed that he had secret information that the ruler of 
Patiala, the Maharaja was himself a “Kooka in secret”. 

The failure of the British to understand that the 
Namdhari Sikhs and their gurus traced the origins of 
their faith to the Vedas, made them see everything about 
the Kookas and the Kooka movement in a totally 
distorted perspective. If they had tried honestly and 
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seriously to understand the substance of the Namdhari 
faith and the Kooka movement they might have realised 
that their way of life and worship adopted many a rite 
and ritual from the wisdom of the Vedas, which made 
them distinct from other Sikhs. 
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Marriage for a Song 





‘The Kooka revolutionary movement touched many intimate 
and vital facets of family and social life in Punjab which 
were to spread all over the world, wherever the followers 
of the Namdhari sect existed. Two main planks of this 
struggle against disintegeration of the family and society 
were their campaign against casteism and extravagant 
and almost commercial system of marriage which had 
spread its tentacles over the Indian society. Of course the 
Kooka battleground against casteism and ‘evil marriage 
practices’ was initially within the framework of the Punjab 
of the 19th Century and those sections of the Sikhs and 
allied communities in Punjab who embraced the path of 
Satguru Ram Singh as Kooka Sikhs. 

M.M. Ahluwalia, in his excellent research and study 
about several aspects of the Kooka movement, under the 
title “KUKAS: The freedom fighters of the Punjab”, 
quoting the translation of Paper No.8, vide Home-Judicial 
Proceedings 257-59 of August 1879, underlines in this 
respect that “Such was the Guru who reformed the Sikh 
society in the Second half of the 19th Century, giving 
them a moral height which they had altogether lost; 
bestowing upon them a new life of purity, simplicity, 
fearlessness and love, which they needed badly, cured 
them of al] their corroding maladies, prepared them for a 
new crusade against the crushing evil of foreign rule”. 
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It must be realised that after Guru Gobind Singh, 
Sikhism had passed through several ups and downs and 
was beset with severe challenges and repression from its 
enemies and the new political masters of the country. It 
was also beset with several internal bitter feuds, 
dissentions and organised betrayals. The Hindu society 
was by and large even much worse off as the priests and 
quacks of religion had reduced religion into a mixture of 
idle ritual, black magic and superstition. They had made 
it an instrument of terrorisation and exploitation of the 
Poor common folk on one pretext or another. 

Sikh historian Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahney’s views were 
endorsed by Dr. Walia, at that point of time the religious 
and national life of the Sikhs had been completely ruined. 
They had at that time lost their purity and unity and the 
original character which had marked them out as human 
beings of distinction from other sections of the degenerate 
and weak Indian society. Not only were they victims of an 
internal degeneration but their outward appearance had 
also begun to reflect this change for the worse. Their very 
food and dress had undergone change due to westernising 
influence of the rising colonial masters, the British. The 
victims of Westernisation now did not possess the very 
spirit and the qualities which were associated with their 
popular name, the Khalsa or the pure one. The spirit of 
forthrightness, striving for truth at all costs, maintaining 
goodwill towards all fellow human beings and even the 
habit of reading and recitation of the holy verses and 
chants gifted to them by the great gurus, seemed to have 
disappeared. These were the views of scholars and 
researchers like Sant Nidhan Singh Alam, who has gone 
on record that “Those Sikhs whose ancestors used to get 
up early in the morning, washed themselves properly and 
read the Holy Granth before even taking a grain of food 
were now so fallen that their life seemed to be entirely 
changed. Now they did not read Japji and their whole 
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attitude was one of contempt and ridicule towards 
religion.” 

The evils which had defaced the Hindu society of the 
time were even more shocking. They called themselves 
Hindus, but in their daily lives all moral and religious 
principles of Hinduism seemed to have vanished. Name 
any social evil and it was there, flourishing in Hindu 
society as if it were a great virtue. Casteism, ritualism of 
the worst order, suppression and debasement of woman, 
exploitation of the children and the poor. People sold their 
daughters as if they were cattle. The marriage system 
and the institution of family were under grave pressure 
from the greedy and immoral male chauvinists of the 
time. So, the advent of a radical reformer like Satguru 
Ram Singh and his Kooka movement, were perhaps the 
most needed and the most relevant and timely occurence 
of the second half of the 19th Century in Punjab. 

As one scans through the evidence available about the 
life and times of Satguru Ram Singh, one can realise that 
the saint-soldier was a very clear-headed leader who was 
deeply distressed and anguished by the evils of his time 
and launched a crusade for religious and social reforms, 
which were to become the main sheet-anchor of the 
reform of the Indian society for the next century. Even 
today his ideas and teachings from the major corpus of 
the ideology of the Indian welfare state. 

The Guru obviously discerned that political independence 
had disappeared from the Punjab and the rest of India. In 
his mind, the cause of this loss of independence was the 
disapearance of the true religion from the hearts of the 
people. The shocking moral and religious decline had 
brought with it degeneration and degradation of the 
Indian society. Immorality was the guiding principle for 
the power and money-hungry men and women of greed 
and lust. And this had resulted in political defeat, shame 
and slavery in his beloved land of the five rivers. He 
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boiled and burned in his heart as he saw the liberty and 
honour of his beloved Punjeb being pawned to the 
firangis for crumbs of pelf and power by unscrupulous, 
selfish and short sighted chieftains and their cronies. 
That must have made him come to the vital conclusion 
that if the Punjab and India had to win freedom, it was 
imperative that first the Sikh and the Hindu society be 
reformed and cured of the moral cancers which were 
swallowing them up. And that was how the Kooka Sikh 
movement acquired its bigger and vital spiritual face 
under the Namdhari title. The word had the deepest 
significance and symbolised the guru's vision of a good 
human being in a good society, living and dying for 
creating and maintaining a good world, inspired by the 
Holy Name or the Naam as it is pronounced in Punjabi. It 
was to transform ordinary peasants into human beings 
who had imbibed the holy name and its sacred mystery 
and so had declared himself to be one who had “accepted, 
imbibed and actually worn the sacred name and its spirit 
as his spiritual cloak and garment”. His pure white 
clothes were also an outward declaration of his inner 
spiritual radicalisation. 

At one time, the British secret service sent alarms to 
the powers that be by expressing in their reports, “All 
castes of Hindus and even Muslims, may become Kookas” 
The Muslims did not become Kooka Sikhs eventually and 
even the upper castes of Hindus initially shunned the 
movement, for reforms would ruin their material and 
power monopoly over the working classes, from which the 
majority of Kooka crusaders were drawn. 

A circular issued to all his followers by the Guru of the 
Kookas was seen as his basic onslaught against the 
degenerate marraige practices. It was at the same time an 
effort to impress upon his followers, the rights and 
sanctity of womanhood by a Guru who was himself 
shaped in thought and spirit by his great mother, whom 
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he must have thought in the heart of his heart as his own 
guru and mentor in his childhood. The Guru’s circular, 
according to official records, clearly enjoined, “Whosoever 
makes money by the marriage of his daughter is a rascal. 
Whosoever commits infanticide is equally so.” 

Thus, Satguru Ram Singh was among the first of the 
reformers of the 19th century to raise his voice firm and 
loud for the rights and dignity of woman and for the 
protection and development of the girl-child. 

The same year, he had issued another circular just on 
the eve of Diwali, the festival of lights which he seemed to 
have consciously or sub-consciously always used to dispel 
darkness and spread light. This circular enjoined, “Be 
meek, hear ill or harsh things from all; if any strike you 
even then be meek, your protector is God. Always hide 
your good deeds. Look upon the daughters and sisters of 
others as your own.” 

The founder of the Kooka movement, decades before 
Gandhi, Nehru and Indira Gandhi launched the battle 
against poverty with the village industries, khadi, charkha, 
salt satyagraha and catchy slogans like “Gharibi Hatao”, 
realised that poverty of the masses was also one of the 
main culprits behind their political, economic, social and 
spiritual exploitation and slavery. So, he decided to attack 
social institution: id religious rituals which had become 
tools of perpetuation of the poverty and indebtedness, 
slavery and exploitation of the masses. 

He knew too well that the ritualistic Brahmanic 
influences had increased immensely during the second 
half of the 19th Century and priests and ritual-mongers 
were busy fleecing the gullible folks and subjecting them 
to fear of damnation and ill-luck in order to fill their own 
coffers. So, he decided to give his simple flock, a simple 
and pure ethics of individual and family life of which the 
Namdhari Sikh system of mass marriage was to become a 
powerful and fascinating example. Even today the 
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Namdhari marriage is the simplest, the purest and the 
cheapest marriage ceremony in the world and is specially 
holy as it is conducted right under the paternal eye and 
the spiritual blessings of the Master, the Satguru himself. 
If one were. to use just this one touchstone to evaluate the 
social reforms of Satguru Ram Singh, it would be 
impossible to find another parallel in the modern history 
of man. 

When Satguru (the true mentor) Ram Singh decided to 
save his meek and simple disciples from costly marriage 
ceremonies, and other expensive rituals, he took a*historic 
decision and introduced radical reforms. To these reforms, 
some of the most radical reforms and reformist movements, 
which inspired the final freedom struggle of India, can be 
easily traced in spirit, concept and practice. 

The Anand Karaj or the ‘Happy Marriage’ ceremony 
which he prescribed for his congregation was radical and 
is radical even today. It remains in practice among the 
Namdhari Sikhs and could be performed at a nominal 
cost. It was readily acceptable to the poor villagers who 
formed the bulk of his follwers. 

The Anand Marriage is prevalent among the Sikhs all 
over the country, with the difference that among the 
Namdhari Sikhs it is a mass-marriage ceremony and 
amongst the Sikhs of the non-Namdhari denomination, it 
is a simple individual marriage ceremony of a young man 
and a young woman. It is claimed by the Namdharis to 
have started by Satguru Ram Singh. Their claim is that 
marriages among all the Sikhs till the time of Guru Ram 
Singh were performed by Hindu Brahmanical rites and 
rituals, The fact remains that the Namdhari Anand 
Marriage is perhaps the simplest, the most spectacular, 
spiritually most touching. Money-wise it is the most 
economical marriage in the world. A very special 
significance of the Namdhari marriage is that it also 
abolishes the distinction between the rich and the poor, 
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the high and the low, and is a continuous reassertion of 
the creed of simple living and high thinking which is the 
guiding principle of every Namdhari Sikh's life. 

According to Namdhari Sikh records and other available 
information to corroborate them, Guru Ram Singh's 
national programme of Anand Marriage, which is today 
an established and much praised and ideal marriage 
institution, was launched in the first week of June in 
1863 in the village of Khote. 

As old records show, under inspiration and a call from 
their Satguru Ram Singh, a large number of Namdhari 
Sikhs collected at Khote.There, two girls, the daughter 
and grand daughter of a faithful follower of the Guru 
were also married in the first simple Anand Marriage of 
six couples under the blessings of the Guru himself. The 
marriage ceremony at Khote also marked the delivery of 
an explosive and courageous blow to the system of 
casteism. Here, the daughter of a carpenter was married 
in a family of Arora caste. So, the caste-barrier was burst 
along with cost-barrier in this historic marriage ceremony. 

Soon, the message spread, and also a continuous 
conflict. People were very much interested in following 
the way of the Guru in solemnising Anand marriages. 
The Brahmin priests were up in arms against the 
reformer who had launched a campaign to deprive them 
of rich harvests of gifts at marriage ceremonies under the 
ritual dispensation of “Daan and Dakshina” ordained by 
the Hindu ritual tradition. The purohits or the family 
priests, of the families that turned to Anand Marriage 
threatened to curse such families and frightened them 
with the disastrous visitation of misfortune and 
destruction. The Brahmin priests threatend to commit 
suicide by fire, through self-immolatign, and thus make 
the offendning families guilty of the death of a Brahimn 
or the Brahma Hatya. Curiously enough, the protesting 
Brahmin priests also managed to forge a strange coalition 
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with anti-reformist elements to back their agitation. 
These backers of the Brahmin priests were mostly drawn 
from amongst those elements of the working class for 
whom other people’s Hindu marriages by ancient ritual 
were a source of bread and butter. Among them were 
barbers, washermen, street-singers and so on. 

The village of Khote became a social Kurukshetra 
between Namdhari Sikhs and the protagonists of tradition 
and ritualism. 
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The Prisoner of Bhaini 


The Namdhari Sikhs can never forget the significance of 
the Anand Karaj or the Happy Marriage system because 
their founder Satguru and the Namdhari Sikh community 
as a whole had to pay a very heavy price in the 
establishment of this institution. In fact their master, 
Satguru Ram Singh was interned at Bhaini Sahib by the 
British using the resentment of the then privileged upper 
caste Hindus and their British masters. 

Using a report filed by some of their henchmen that 
about 500 Namdharis had collected in village Khote for 
carrying on “subversive” activities, the Governor of Punjab 
ordered the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur to conduct 
personal investigations at village Khote. The main idea 
was to force the Namdharis collected there to break their 
assembly. That the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur 
did on the pretext of protecting public peace in Khote. The 
followers of Guru Ram Singh were sent to their respective 
villages and the Guru himself was taken to Bhaini and 
interned there. It was the beginning of the internment of 
the spiritual gurus of the Namdhari movement at Bhaini 
one after another and as the present Satguru Jagjit Singh 
told one of these authors once. “I was born at Bhaini 
myself virtually a prisoner. I became truly, politically free 
only after the Independence of India.” 

The Kooka movement, particularly its marriage and 
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other social reforms which were to prove trend-setters for 
the Indian society, was to demonstrate that a tyrannical 
tuler could imprison the body of a man but the spirit can 
never be imprisoned. The Prisoner of Bhaini was to 
continue to enjoy and excercise his powerful influence in 
shaping the Kooka movement for the liberation of the 
land and the freedom-loving sons of the Punjab who were 
prepared to sacrifice their all for freedom and honour. 

It was interesting to note that inspite of the continuous 
interference and pressure from the British officialdom, 
the practice of Anand Karaj, or the Happy Marriage, 
spread fast, took root among the Sikhs and is today an 
institution which none can cause even a minor dent in. It 
prevailed among the Namdhari Sikhs without exception. 
The continuous battle for marriage reform launched by 
the Namdhari gurus caught up with the Sikhs in Punjab 
until the Anand Marriage Act was passed in 1909 due to 
the efforts of the then Master of the Namdharis, Satguru 
Pratap Singh Ji Maharaj, the Crown Prince of Nabha and 
some other reformist leaders of the Sikhs. The Act was 
actually passed by the Government of India on October 2, 
1909. Incidentally October 2 also happened to be the 
birthday of the father of the Indian nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi, many of whose reformist ideas and techniques of 
fighting the British, until India won its freedom, can be 
traced to the ideas and visions of Satguru Ram Singh Ji 
and other Namdhari Gurus who followed him. 

Social change and social justice, two of the major 
articles of faith of democratic reformers of the second half 
of the 20th Century were all contained in these ideas and 
social strategies of Satguru Ram Singh. So, while the 
Kookas were fighting for the liberation of India from the 
political control of the British, they were also carrying on 
a continuous struggle to liberate the Indian society from 
traditional and superstitious social evils. 

Even though he was made a prisoner at Bhaini, his 
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heart and mind remained free and he sought to liberate 
his flock from the degenerate moral environment of the 
times and the influence of the alien English culture. The 
alarmist section of the British administration as well as 
their Indian stooges, however continued to feed the 
Viceroy’s office in India and the India Office in London 
with scary tales about the Namdhari Guru and his Kooka 
sect. They sought to concoct unfavourable and confusing 
tales about his ideals and reforms. Blinded by their own 
lust for power and prejudice, they failed to see what the 
Prisoner of Bhaini meant for the masses. 

The seeds of the later-day campaigns against dowry 
system launched by many reformers as well as political 
leaders like Sanjay Gandhi and Indira Gandhi, were also 
sown by Satguru Ram Singh through his Anand Marriage 
system. In most of the marriages performed among his 
disciples, the expenditure on each was not more than 
Rs. 1.25. That meant that even the poor could marry off 
their sons and daughters with pride and dignity and feel 
equal with their more prosperous and fortunate brothers 
and sisters. This made a psychological attack on poverty 
on the one hand and ensured social egalitariansim on the 
other. At least the money-casteism of rich and poor was 
abolished straightaway through this system by Satguru 
Ram Singh. 

Social and traditional untouchability was also abolished 
among his Namdhari sect. One did not have to be mere 
high-born. One hand to have a high moral conduct to 
entitle him to be called a Kooka Sikh. 

There are many who still believe that the real battle 
against the dowry system began in Khote on June 3, 
1863. The Namdharis celebrated the Centenary of the 
first Anand Marriage at Khote on that day, a hundred 
years later, on June 3, 1963, when 151 marriages were 
performed on a single morning at a fascinating mass 
Marriage ceremony under the benign eye of the present 
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supreme spiritual mentor, Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji Maharaj 
of the Namdharis. 

At the time Satguru Ram Singh had introduced the 
marriage reform, few realised the radical impact it would 
have on the Sikh community in the Century that would 
follow. But when it was introduced it was sought to be 
discredited like all other activities of the Kookas by the 
Britishers and their henchmen, 

There were those British officers who kept up their 
missiles of complaint and calumny against Satguru Ram 
Singh, even while the Namdhari leader was a prisoner, in 
his own village, and his movements were restricted. 

The fact of history was that after the first war of 
Independence in 1857, the British were so panicky and 
shaky for the three following decades that they saw 
revolution under every stone and heard sedition in even 
the name of god if it was recited lot d clear enough for 
all to hear. The British colonial administration had 
blindly convinced itself that the Indians were not capable 
of the same thought, word and deed which had brought 
Britain modern concepts of a modern democratic society 
like communal tolerance, equality before law, social 
justice and the most sacred right to freedom. What the 
British practiced at home, they denied to people in the 
colonies, which, like the octopus, they were slowly but 
surely and very greedily seeking to swallow. They went 
out of their way in those days to spread disinformation 
about the Kookas in their typical “divide and rule” tactics. 
One time they would portray them as anti-Christian 
fanatics and at another as anti-Muslim fundamentalists. 
There were times they would protray the Kookas as 
fanatic followers of their guru and even went to the extent 
of portraying their Master as a “hoax”, a “non miracle 
worker” of an anti-Hindu and anti-Brahmanical 
establishment. It was all a strange kind of smoke-screen 
created by the panicky officers of the colonial British 
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administration of India. It could not hide the falsehood of 
many of the very imaginary reports of misinformation 
being sent by district officials in the Punjab to the State 
government, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in London. 

Unlike the British officers. the Satguru practiced what 
he preached. His faithful followers had very strong 
conviction that he was a spirit that could never be 
chained by physical confinement and his being placed 
under restrictions of physical movements by the British 
could hardly contain his ideas and teachings and the 
movement for social and political freedom that he had 
launched. 

Guru Ram Singh was also a pioneer in launching a 
modern vegetarian movement. His followers had to be 
strictly vegetarian. Although many old religions of India 
like the Buddhists and the Jains as well as a majority of 
ious sects of Hindus had been 
traditionally vegetarians, the Mughal, the British and 
similar foreign influences had turned the Sikh society 
into non-vegetarians. During the times of Ranjit Singh 
many butcher-houses had been banned and restrictions 
were placed on the slaughter of cows and sale of beef. But 
after the fall of the Sikh empire, the British were trying 
to revive the sale of beef, both as a reversal of the orders 
of Ranjit Singh to spread the message that Punjab had 
been annexed by the British and the Sikh rule was over. 
They were also carefully engineering the revival of the 
butcher houses and sale of beef to sow the seeds of hatred 
and dissensions between Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and 
Christians. The butcher houses, policy was also part of 
the political strategy of the British in India. 

Satguru Ram Singh’s vision of a ‘Golden Age’ had to the 
understood to understand the Kooka movement and the 
articles of faith and struggle of the Namdhari Sikhs. In 
his “Namdhari Sikhs: A Brief Account” Giani Gian Singh 
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gives a glimpse of the vision of a “Golden Age”. An excerpt 
to give a glimpse of the glimpse: 


*“Charged with this spectacular missions, 

Ram Singh set about delivering discourses. 

He made people give up smoking and keep unshaven 

t-- hair. 

Particularly fortunate were those who partook of the 

y—Nectar and entered the Sikh fold. 

His name spread apace. 

People in multitude became his disciples 

Manifold grew the Khalsa. 

His disciples, 

soaked in the bliss of Nam, 

gave up opium, hashish, poppy, 

liquour and various other intoxicants. 

They would not eat meat. 

They would not steal. 

They foreswore adultery and deception 

They practised saintliness. 

The Golden Age had returned.” 

The above English translation of the original verse in 
Punjabi reflects the sentiment that Satguru Ram Singh, 
even as the Prisoner of Bhaini was an inspiration for the 
liberation and emancipation of mankind. 
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The Iconoclasts 


The British campaign against Satguru Ram Singh and 
the Kooka Sikhs began to become more frenzied as the 
decade of the sixties was coming to a close in the 19th 
Century. Initially, the British officers in various districts 
of Punjab sought to depict the leader of the Kookas as an 
ordinary criminal and a religious maverick who sought 
“to intimidate and exploit the gullible masses by his 
promises of miracles and the spread of publicity about his 
being an incarnation endowed with supernatural powers.” 
When that gambit began to wear thin, then the British 
began to show him as a militant military leader. The new 
perception was also far from the truth. It was conveniently 
forgotten by the 19th Century British rulers that unlike 
the other Sikh denominations, the Kooka Sikhs did not 
even carry the ‘Kirpan’ or the sword. They were warriors 
of a different kind. Their mission was that of struggle and 
sacrifice and establishing a clean, transparent life and 
_ society free from foreign yoke. 

Even though the first round of restrictions placed on 
the movement of Satguru Ram Singh were relaxed by the 
British authorities towards the end of 1866, surveilence 
on him and his followers continued and wherever he or 
his trusted followers went, their activities were watched 
and reports were submitted by the district officials, police 
officials and intelligence agents. Some time these reports 
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were contradictory, for the simple reason that there were 
incorrigible hawks in the British administration who 
wanted severe punishment for the Kookas and their 
leaders to establish the majesty and supremacy of the 
colonial British rule. Often these contradictions were the 
result of the deliberate desire of the British to destroy 
Indian cultural and religious values which had been seen 
as the greatest threats to British rule since the 1857 
Indian revolt. The British chose to call it the Mutiny and 
the Indians, the First War of Independence. 

‘The 1857 episode was sparked off by the fact that a new 
brand of cartridges introduced by the British into their 
Indian Native Army had been greased with grease 
obtained from beef and pig fat which offended the 
religious sensibilities of both the Hindus and the Muslims 
who had till then served as faithful Indian soldiers of the 
British Indian Army. 

To cover up their own colonial misadventures and 
greed-and-grab system in which many a prince and 
commoner was subjected to disgrace, deceit and torture, 
the British colonial administration in India often portrayed 
all Indian struggles for freedom as communal and 
religious battles of the non-Christians against the 
Christians. This was done in order to curry the indulgence 
of the Christian masses of Britain and Europe to cover 
the misdeeds of crooked colonial conmen like Robert Clive 
and Warren Hastings. Kookas too were to taste the 
thuggery of the British Administration like Wajid Ali 
Shah of Oudh and the Muslim rulers of Bengal, who were 
first robbed and cheated and then dishonoured and 
discredited. It took years for the historians to put the 
record straight in letting the world know who were the 
culprits and who were the victims in the continuing game 
of deceit and disinformation which marked the British 
game of divide and rule in India. It had started right from 
the days of the Company Bahadur’s government, a name 
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which the British East India Company had earned when 
it turned slowly but surely from a trading company to a 
ruling military syndicate of merchants, something like a 
Mafia of the later days. 

‘The years between 1867 and 1870 saw the fast spread 
and consolidation of the Kooka movement in the Punjab. 
So, the reports of the British surveillance agencies and 
secret agents became more and more alarmist. 

One of the reports of Major Perkins in this regard at 
that time was a typical example of how the British saw 
the movement through their coloured eye glasses. 

In his report, the Major pointed out that the accounts 
from his agents and officials had shown that it was “a 
movement of religious reforms amongst the Sikhs” He, 
however, also made out that “Concurrent testimony 
proves that the Kukas make themselves unpopular alike 
to Mohammedans and Hindus”. 

After trying to make out the Kooka movement as an 
unpopular movement so far as the Hindus and Muslims 
were concerned, the Major struck a confusing note when 
he prefaced some of his notes with the remark “The 
following notes, however, take a more serious view of 
Ram Singh's ulterior objects. They are based chiefly on 
information collected by a man named Gaindah Singh, 
who appears deeply impressed with the political import of 

* the Kukah faith.” 

Major Perkins had further pointed out that what had 
been reported as related by Gaindah Singh in his report 
(the major’s report) was collected in 1863. But Gaindah 
Singh still adhered to the view he had then taken as was 
evident from reports and information received in 
September 1866. 

This Gaindah Singh seemed to be some kind of a double 
agent. Both Captain Menzies and Lieutenant Ramsay, 
two other British officials of Punjab, had mentioned him 
as a source of information in their reports. When Captain 
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Menzies sent in a report about the Kookas, Gaindah 
Singh was at Kartarpur in Jalandhar and when Lieutenant 
Ramsay made his report, he was at Durgapur in the 
Rahun Thana of Jalandhar district. 

It is pertinent that Major Perkins, himself, had sought 
to balance impressions about Guru Ram Singh and his 
Kookas which some other British officers seemed to have 
ignored as they were obviously self-opinionated and 
wanted to discredit a patriotic movement for freedom and 
reform as some kind of a gang of criminals. 

According to one of the reports of Major Perkins, “In 
every creed enthusiasts exist, and as Ram Singh's 
followers have conducted themselves in an orderly manner 
and shown forbearance under provocation, the saying of a 
few of the more fanatical amongst the sect cannot, in 
justice, be taken as a correct index of the state of feeling 
pervading the minds of the majority”. 

Major Perkins, perhaps correctly, pointed to the Kooka 
disregard for mere ritual for ritual’s sake and the priestly 
cult of forgetting god himself but glorifying buildings of 
brick and mortar defied as temples and mosques. He 
recorded, “The Kukas have no respect for tombs, temples, 
or shrines; they are also iconoclasts. The Pujaris, the 
Brahmins, and the spiritual persons who live by the 
votive offerings they receive from orthodox Hindus, are 
naturally the bitterest enemies of the new sect, as the 
spread of its tenets would deprive them of their marriage 
fees and other gains and exactions”. 

In 1867, extracts were compiled in the Inspector 
General of Police’ office from the reports received regarding 
the Kookas and their leader “Ram Singh of Bhainee”. 
These were forwarded by T.H. Thornton, Secretary to the 
Government of Punjab, to J.W.S.Wylie, officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
and were ‘documented in the National Archives as No 
157-54 of February 2, 1867. Here again, Major Perkins, 
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the Ludhiana district superintendent of police was quoted 
as saying that “All castes of Hindoos, and even 
Mohammedans, may become Kvokas”. 

In some of the reports by the British informers the 
Kookas were also maligned for wearing the “Katch” or the 
specific drawers as ordained underwear, which was the 
traditional and customary dress of all the Sikhs. Their 
carrying a white woollen rosary was also considered some 
kind of a crime by the British. Their wearing a straight- 
wrapped turban, white in colour, which to ordinary folk 
was the specific symbol of the Kooka Sikh or Namdhari 
sect identity and made them look clean, straightforward 
and handsome, was also some kind of an act of treason 
against the British. Of course, it was a gesture of defiance 
and openly announcing their identity as the revolutionary 
followers of a revolutionary Guru. It also meant that they 
were neither ashamed nor afraid of declaring themselves 
as Kookas and Namdhari Sikhs and were willing to pay 
the price for their faith and conviction. That price they 
did pay then, and even after India won its freedom. But if 
one were just to enumerate the supreme sacrifices which 
the brave Kookas and Namdhari Sikhs made over the 
19th and the 20 Century, that would perhaps require a 
separate big volume which someone at some future date 
might chose to write. 

Here, the authors, quoting from the British documents 
as collated by Bhai Nahar Singh and Bhai Kirpal Singh 
in their momentous work, would like to list some of the 
cases registered by the British against the Kookas upto 
January 1867. This provides one with the insight into the 
so-called “crimes” of the Kookas as the then British 
masters perceived. Of course independent Indian historians 
would naturally differ with the British perceptions. What 
the Indian historians would consider acts of patriotism 
and struggle for freedom, the British colonial historians 
would consider crimes and acts of treason against the 
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State. The question would also remain whether that 
“state” itself was justified and legal and whether fighting 
for one’s freedom and beliefs can be classified as crime by 
any stretch of justice and imagination. The listed cases in 
the Thornton Report were as follows: 


Ferozepore 


Some tombs lying between the boundaries of the villages 
of Chuhar Bhainee and Choote Borshoo were destroyed 
about the Ist September 1866 by Warriam Singh, Futteh 
Singh and Jaymal Singh Kookas. One of the “tombs” had 
been erected to the memory of one Sungroor Singh, a man 
held in reverance by the neighbouring villages. The three 
Kookas were found guilty by the magistrates and sentenced 
to three months imprisonments with a fine of Rs. 20 each, 
or in default of payment of fine, to undergo another six 
months of imprisonment. Here, a deliberate mental block 
of the British officials and judiciary at the time becomes 
apparent. One does not know whether it was due to utter 
ignorance or insolent arrogance and mischief that they 
chose to call the ‘samadhis’ of Hindus as ‘tombs’ which are 
Muslim graves within specific structures and architecture. 

Mr Haslett, Assistant District Superintendent of Police, 
Sirsa, was informed on 20th October 1866, by a lumberdar 
named Sobha Singh, that Mallook Singh, a Kooka Guru 
had been apprehended in Ferozepore for destroying 
tombs. He further mentioned that an attempt was made 
by the sect to destroy the tomb of Ruthon Baba at 
Bhattinda in Patiala but was frustrated. Sobha Singh 
considered a disturbance was imminent at either Talwandi, 
Mukatsar or Amritsar. 

It is interesting to note that the ‘samadhis’ of Hindus 
were also listed as ‘tombs’ by the British officers. If a 
British historian were to write about them, it would also 
convey the impression that non-Muslims had destroyed 
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Muslim tombs. That served the purpose of the British to 
unleash communal frenzy against the Kookas. That was 
one of the aims and strategies of the British all over India 
at that time. 

Interestingly, the Thornton Report itself underlined 
that the destruction of ‘tombs’ by Sobha Singh, mentioned 
in the reports, did not really take place, nor was Mallook 
Singh arrested but there was a report of this nature from 
the Mukatsar Sub-Division”. After “personal local inquiry” 
the District Superintendent of Police (as reported in his 
No 620 of 19th December 1866 to Deputy Inspector 
General of Police, Lahore) was of the opinion that “it was 
impossible to pronounce whether it was the work of the 
men or animals.” There were no complaints. In fact “the 
injury was so small that a prosecution was not desired.” 
The tombs being situated at spots remote from human 
abode, no evidence was obtainable on the subject. 

The remarks in the Thornton extracts regarding the 
damage to ‘tombs’ in Ferozepore district showed that 
many of the ‘reports’ against the Kookas were not even 
supported by cases registered by the British police itself. 
So, they could be considered nothing but a cold war 
against the Kookas. Why was such an anti-Kooka 
campaign launched by the British district officials and 
police officials in Punjab at that point of history? Perhaps 
the clever police officials and their agents sought to 
provoke the Kookas into what could be depicted as acts of 
pure crime and senseless violence. Then the British could 
simply declare them dacoits and criminals and deal with 
them in the ordinary course of criminal procedures. They 
seemed to be very keen to portray the reformers and 
iconoclasts as vandals and communal fundamentalists. 
The vague nature of such charges was also borne out by 
cases registered during this period in other districts of 
Punjab. 
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In Ludhiana too, the cases mentioned in Thorntan Extracts 
about the damage to ‘tombs’ were somewhat similar in 
nature to the ones mentioned from Ferozepore district. 
According to the British officers’ version “The Kookas, 
appear not to have selected any burial places of reputed 
sanctity, but to have just destroyed a few of the small 
‘graves’ which are to be found outside every village.” 

According to the Extracts, two cases were successfully 
prosecuted. One was at Gujranwala which occured on 
duly 7, 1866. The defendents Uttar Singh, Churrut Singh, 
Sohail Singh, Lall Singh and Sewa Singh were each 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
rupees five each. The second case happened at Rorrkah 
on the 12th September 1866, in which Beer Singh, 
Churrut Singh, Outum Singh and Jewah were convicted 
and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 15 each. 

But the officers who did convict and sentence them 
were not really sure that what they had dispensed was 
really justice. Thornton had included the comment with 
the extracts, “It is extremely difficult to bring home these 
cases to the parties implicated, as the mischief is usually 
done in the night, and most of the villages are several 
miles distant from the Imperial Police Stations”. 


Sialkot 


At Sialkot some ‘tombs’ were reported to have been 
destroyed at the village of Subhana. The evidence was 
insufficient to bring the offence home to a party of Kookas 
who were “strongly suspected”. The Deputy Commissioner 
warned and discharged them. On the Sth of January a 
party of three Kookas were apprehended for “damaging 
graves” at Choowindah. 
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Gujranwala 


In the Gujranwala district, though several cases were 
reported, “reliable evidence” appeared to have been 
obtained only in one, according to the British officers’ own 
admission. This occured in the village of Budoke in 
December. Four men, residents of Bhooka Cheema, were 
supposed to be concerned. Out of these, two were recognised 
and sent up for trial. 


Hoshiarpur 


From Hoshiarpur, it was reported that a party of Kookas, 
13 in number, led by Soodh Singh, entered the district 
and destroyed some “Hindu images” in a temple at 
Gunharee. At Noor Jumal a “Mohammedan tomb was 
destroyed”, and some of the party “were seen astride the 
image of a cow in front of a Hindu temple”. These “profane 
raiders called upon the cow to prove itself a God by 
walking.” The men were sent up for trial, and convicted 
by the Assistant Commissioner as vagrants. The tone and 
tenor of this police report clearly indicates deliberate 
attempts at creating communal discord and inflaming 
religious fury. 

One thing is common in all these reports from the 
British officers against the Kookas in the Thornton 
Extracts. They all are based more on rumour and heresay 
rather than fact, verified to be true and correct. There is 
always an element of doubt in all these reports floated 
against the Kookas by their detractors and British 
informers and rumour mongers. The purpose seemed to 
be the same, to use the Kookas’ belief against idle 
ritualism and idolatory which had become a sort of opium 
of the masses at that point in history, to fan communal 
discord and confrontation between Hindus, Muslims and 
the newly emerging Kooka movement and make it real 
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Satguru Ram Singh, founder of Kuka Movement, and pioneer of 
‘swadeshi, non-cooperation and boycott of British goods. 
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Satguru Ram Singh sent Bhai Rai Singh to Nanded (Hazur Sahb) 
to obtain Langar Maryada of Guru Gobind Singh. On his way to 
Nanded, Satguruji protected him from a lion. 
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‘Sada-Barat (continuous kitchen) is continuing at Sri Bhaini Sahib 





/861. Langar is available for the visitors round the clock. 





Dowryiess, inter-caste mass marriages were introduced by Satguru 
Fam Singh for the fet yeh Root ice Kista Eel 
June, 1863. Marriage of six couples bein; in the 
presence of Satguruji. 
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Satguru Ram Singh initiated beptising women at vilage Siahar 
(Ludhiana) in 1863, 





‘Akhand-Varni (un-interrupted Mantra Jaap) at Sri Bhaini Sahib for 
Darshan of Sri Satguru Ram Singh Ji. 
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ndness towards animals: Satguru Ram Singh used to pay 
aney to hunters for releasing birds and animals. One such an 
casion. 
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Kuka Sikhs being hanged by the Britishers at Amritsar on 15 
lember 1871 for being anti-British rule in In« 
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Meditation place of ° 
(Ludhiana), ""*  Sstauru Ram Singh Jat Sa Bhar 








Banyan Tree, Ludhiana, on which Two Kuka Sikhs were hanged 
‘on 28 November 1871, 
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enough to rattle the Britishers. They considered it now 
the real and the first call of revolt to Indians against the 
British power from the very day on the Baisakhi of 1857 
when Guru Ram Singh had unfolded the White Flag of 
Revolution. They were right in their fears but wrong in 
their tactics and portrayal of the character ofthe Kookas 
and their movement. For the Namdhari Sikhs gathered 
more and more public popularity and support the more 
the British tried to discredit them through their well 
known departments of dirty tricks. The Kookas began to 
be respected and adored by patriots, freedom fighters and 
enlightened sections of the Indian society as iconoclasts 
on several planes, religious, social and political. 
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Chapter XIV 


Messiah of Prince and 
Pauper 





Reports filed by the British agents against the leaders 
and the intents of the Kooka movement, clearly indicated 
that whatever else in their reports was true or false, one 
thing was clear, that Satguru Ram Singh, within less 
than a decade of the first ever cry of freedom given for 
freedom of India even before the begining of the 1857 
revolt had also become the messiah of prince and pauper. 
While one set of British reports accused him of crawing to 
him only the poor and the downtrodden, another set of 
reports accused him of conspiring with powerful sirdars, 
specially the ruling family of Patiala princes, to engineer 
the overthrow of the British might in India. Since the 
unfurling of the white flag of the Kooka revolution on the 
Baisakhi Day of 1857, the British were constantly 
concerned with the strength of the fast growing following 
of Satguru Ram Singh. The three major concerns of the 
British authorities during the 1860’s were the Kooka 
connections, the Kooka organisation and the Kooka 
numerical strength. 

On the authority of the valuable and momentous work 
of collection of documents done by Bhai Nahar Singh and 
Bhai Kirpal Singh, the following notes regarding the 
number of converts to Kooka Sikh sect in different 
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districts have been extracted from the archival records. 
According to reports of the British officers: 

In June 1863 Ram Singh held meetings in the Ferozepur 
district when he prophesied the number of his followers 
would speedily reach 1,25,000 of armed men. 

Captain Menzies reported, on the 31st of May 1863 that 
Inspector Narain Singh, in conversation with Lall Singh, 
the chosen third disciple of Ram Singh, had elicited the 
information that the Kookas then numbered 40,000 able- 
bodied men. Lieutenant Colonel Thomson reported on the 
29th of November 1866 that there were few, if any 
Kookas in the districts comprised within his circles 
Multan Muzaffargarh, Montgomery and Jhung. The 
District Superintendent of Montgommery thought it 
probable that there were a few members of this sect in the 
parts of his district adjoining Ferozepur, in the direction 
of Attaree. Mr. Kinchant in a paper dated the 4th 
October 1866, puts the number of Kookas in Gurdaspur 
town at 100. In Ferozepur, on the 27th of October, 1866, 
Lieutenant Kimberly estimated the number of Kookas at 
1,000. Captain Tulloch reported on the same date, on 
27th of October 1866, that the sect in his Sialkot district 
did not have a strength of more than 200, but also added 
that 80,000 white woollen necklaces had been given away 
by Ram Singh to his admitted disciples. In 1863 the 
Native Inspector had thought that the total strength of 
the Kooka sect numbered just 300 but his British 
superior, Lieutenant McNeille considered the Kooka 
strength of 3,000 nearer the mark. Captain Wall, reporting 
on 22nd September 1866 said that Kookas in Gujranwala 
numbered 2,000. Major Perkins, on 20th of September of 
the same year considered 60,000 to be an outside estimate 
of the total number of Kookas of whom about 2,000 were 
estimated to be in Ludhiana. As then, so also today, there 
is no authentic record of how many in numbers had been 
converted by Satguru Ram Singh to the Kooka Sikh faith 
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and the way of life in the first decade of his movement, 
which many consider, the first ev:r organised revolt 
against the British in the form of a continuing defiance, 
non-cooperation and civil disobedience and cultural and 
spiritual confronation which sustained itself for nearly a 
Century till the British were forced to quit India. 

Other movements rose and fell, but the Kooka movement. 
continued unfailingly under Satguru Ram Singh and his 
successor Gurus of Sikh movement like Satguru Hari 
Sigh, Satguru Pratap Singh and the present Master of the 
Namdharis, Satguru Jagijit Singh ji. Even the studious 
and eminent researchers like Nahar Singh and Kirpal 
Singh had to throw up their hands while trying to 
estimate the exact number of those who had converted 
themselves to Kookaism and sworn to throw the British 
might out of the land of their forefathers. The British 
agents and police officials were also hampered in their 
efforts to size the strength of the Kooka sect and admitted 
that little reliance could be placed on the figures collected 
by different persons from different districts. They admitted 
that “We possess no accurate census of the population of 
the Punjab, and the reasons which have hitherto hindered 
its being taken apply with still greater force to an attempt 
to obtain an accurate statement of the numbers of a new 
religious sect”. 

But at the same time, the British were really beginning 
to get worried at the prospect of some of the powerful 
princely families falling under the magic of patriotism 
and charisma of Satguru Ram Singh and his Kooka 
movement. They were now beginning to realise and fear 
that the messiah of the poor was also beginning to become 
the messiah of the princes. Most of the reports of their 
agents, which can even today be viewed with a pinch of 
salt as they were often alarmist, one-sided, too full of 
prejudice of the officer who reported, however, had begun 
to take note of the fact that Kookas, within the first 
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decade of their birth, had become a power to reckon with 
and a factor which could not be ignored. The following 
19th Century report on the Kooka connections is an 
interesting example of the fears that had gripped the then 
British administration and its police: 

“The bulk of Ram Singh's proselytes have been obtained 
amongst the poor classes, but a few Sirdars and people of 
note have joined the sect. Native rumours from several 
quarters have reached this office that the Maharaja of 
Patiala has been converted, but whether it is true or false, 
there can be no doubt that his uncle Sirdar Mungal Singh 
of Bhishunpoora, is one of their leaders and reported to 
have political objects in view. Sirdar Mungal Singh is 
related to the Rajahs of Dholpoor and Bhurtpoor, and is 
known by the fraternity as the ‘General’, A Patiala 
Jagirdar, named Lakha Singh of Bhurmpoor is another of 
the leading disciples. Before proceeding to give the names 
of Ram Singh’s principal followers it may be convenient to 
mention that in 1863 an idea was generally prevalent 
that Ram Singh aerived his power, success and spiritual 
authority (for his disciples implicitly obey and trust him) 
from a sacred copy of Govind Singh's Granth, which is 
supposed to contain a prophesy that in these latter days, 
a great Sikh reformer, of the carpenter class, named Ram 
Singh should arise.” 

But the British, masters in the art of running down and 
trying to destroy through remour, propaganda and 
disinformation every value of Indian faith and culture, 
‘were cunning enough to sow the seeds of mutual distrust 
among the bulk of the Sikh community and the Kookas at 
the earliest opportunity they got by planting highly 
contentious reports. In their own way, they tried on the 
one hand to bring down the founder Guru of the 
Namdharis and his Kooka movement in public esteem 
and on the other, indirectly tried to implicate the Patiala 
princely family in a sort of imagined conspiracy against 
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the British. This was an attempt to pressurise the Patiala 
rulers to buckle down to the British and stay away from 
the “dangerous influence” of the “outlaws of Bhaini”. In 
the report, implicating the Maharaja of Patiala, the 
British officers were cautious enough to add the escape 
clause that “this last version seems to be improbable and 
needs the support of further evidence”. 

But one has to rely to some extent on the reports of 
these very British police officers and intelligence agents 
to cull out information about the earliest Kooka patriots, 
who, under the guidance and banner of Satguru Ram 
Singh, struck with all means at their command, against 
the alien rule, alien culture and alien armies. It must be 
noted that while they used faith, religion and culture as 
weapons of their struggle, they prepared themselves to 
take up arms whenever they found it impossible to defend 
their own culture and cause through peaceful means. It is 
also a fact of history that the Kookas did not actually take 
up arms though they faced guns and sacrificed their lives 
in the cause of peace, freedom and justice. They were 
warriors who did not take other peoples’ lives but gave 
their own lives. 

It is also interesting to note that Kookas had their own 
realisation of the power of communication. To each 
district unit of their organisation were attached specially 
trained and authorised communication specialists whose 
job was to spread the message of patriotism and revolt 
under the commands of their Guru and masters. They did 
not care whether the British contemptuously called them 
just “propagandists”. The fact remains that they were the 
earliest organised communicators in the battle of India’s 
freedom. 

In the list of the Kooka leadership as obtained by the 
British agents, they took special care to mark out the ones 
who were specially appointed as “propagandists” for a 
particular district. The British agents at that time could 
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obtain some details of the Kooka leaders from 16 districts 
of the Punjab in 1860's. It would be interesting to 
examine and analyse these. 

Obviously, the Ludhiana district, where the holy as 
well as revolutionary seat of the Namdhari Sikhs, Bhaini 
Sahib was located, was the object of prime interest for 
British informers and agents. In the master list of 16 
districts, five names were mentioned in the Ludhiana List 
who were obviously the top hierarchy of the movement at 
that point of time. At the top of the list was the name of 
“Ram Singh of Bhainee”, described as “Leader of the 
Sect”. Then came the name of “Jussa Singh of Bhainee”, 
Ram Singh’s father. Then came the name of “Soodh Singh 
of Bhainee”, who was described by the British officer, Mr 
Kinchant an authorised propagandist”. Again, the 
number four on the Lud! a List of the top hierarchy of 
the Kookas were two, Sahib Singh and Ram Singh, also 
authorised propagandist. 

According to two British officers, Captain Menzies and 
Lieutenant Ramsay, Sahib Singh was to be “the successor 
of Ram Singh”. Number five on the Ludhiana List was, 
according to Lieutenant Ramsay, “Bhuggut Singh of 
Ludhiana, a letter carrier”. It showed that two of the top 
leaders in Satguru Ram Singh’s cabinet were 
“propagandists” and one of them a “letter carrier”. This 
clearly indicated that communication and mass 
communication were given the highest priority in the 
organisational set-up of the Kooka leader who was 
extremely perceptive to the fact that the British used both 
the weapon and the word against the Indians and they 
had to be checkmated through both the instruments, the 
weapon and the word. The ‘propagandists’ as the British 
called them, were in fact highly oriented and motivated 
‘pracharaks’ or the dissemintators of the faith. They were 
the motivators, not mere propagandists. 

In the case of the Ambala List, the British agents had 
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failed to obtain the exact identity of the heads of the 
“publicity” and “communication” sections of the district 
organisation. The list did not indicate who was the 
“propagandist” and who was the “letter carrier”. The list, 
however, indicated the spread of the hierarchy in the 
Ambala district. It included Kanh Singh, Bhagwan Singh, 
another Kanh Singh and Mehtab Singh, all of Ambala; 
Jut Singh, Shere Singh, Nihal Singh and Shummnu 
Singh, all of Dera Bassi; Goordut Singh and Jut Singh of 
Bunnood and Outum Singh of Chuner Majra. 

By far the longest and perhaps most interesting was 
the Amritsar List. It indicated two things. One, that the 
British agents had managed to get some bits of authentic 
information about the Kooka set-up there more effectively 
than in other districts of the Punjab. The Kooka set-up 
here was perhaps the largest, taking into account that at 
that period of time, Amritsar, like Lahore, still enjoyed 
the remaining glory and status of being the centre of 
“Sikh empire” which was considered to be their real 
spiritual ‘and political capital by the Punjabis. 

On top of the Amritsar List was the name of Narain 
Singh who was mentioned as Soobha (or the commander 
and governor of the Kookas both) for Malwa by the 
British officer, Captain Miller. He was also described as 
the “propagandist”. 

The list, interestingly included the name of Sahib 
Singh also, whose name was included in the Ludhiana 
List of the top Kooka hierarchy. In the Amritsar List he 
was described by Captain Miller and also by another 
British officer, Major McAndrew as having “recently 
visited Ram Singh and being one of his lieutenants”. He 
was also mentioned to be another Soobha for Malwa 
besides Narain Singh. 

The importance attached to the Amritsar district and 
the Malwa region was also apparent from the fact that 
besides Narain Singh himself, another famous Kooka, 
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Jowahir Singh also featured on the list as a “propagandist”, 
He, incidentally,also featured as a “propagandist” for the 
Malwa region. 

Others on the Amritsar List were Luhna Singh, 
Bussawa Singh, Ram Das Bux, Dayal Singh, Dewa Singh, 
Ghurreeb Singh, Chunda Singh, Jundur Singh, Khazan 
Singh, Sahib Singh and Goolab Singh, all of Amritsar. 
From Beanewal, the Kookas.on the Amritsar List were 
Burrmae Singh, Soodh Singh, Hurrel Singh, Geewan 
Singh, Sham Singh, Jeewun Singh. 

There were 53 names on the Amritsar List naming 
Kookas from Futhewal, Burj, Urchuck, Chowgawan, 
Lamehra, Roorkee, Ogikeh, Gurungarh Grunthgarh, 
Bynsowal, Mulowal, Shahura, Nangal, Gullola, Kanha 
Kachha, Ravi, Durriyana, Kote and Beyah, 

The Ferozepur List was of special significance because 
the largest number of anti-Kooka intelligence reports, 
including the campaign launched against the Kooka 
leaders following the marriage reform movement and 
anti-dowry campaign from village Khote, had made it 
very special battlefield. The continuous Kooka struggle 
against the British on social and political planes was 
more evident here. Therefore, perhaps rightly, Narain 
Singh of Moketsar, was on the top of the list here and 
described by Captain Menzies as “one of the leading 
disciples of Ram Singh”. Next to him only was Sobha 
Singh, “propagandist” for the Majha area. It must be 
remembered that Punjab’s two main regions Majha and 
Malwa have, over the years, produced some of the 
greatest revolutionaries of India who dared challenge the 
British might during the war for Independence. 

On the list were Warriam Singh, Futteh Singh and 
Jeymul Singh, Kookas who were convicted of destroying 
‘tombs’ by Lieutenant Kimberley. 

One name, which really piqued and perturbed the 
British was that of Mallook Singh. He was not only a 
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leading man of Phollezwala but also the Lumberdar of the 
village, who was considered to be a British village official 
on that account. But his name was also there on the list of 
Kookas of Ferozepur. The Ferozepur list contained a large 
number of names of Kooka activists from Ferozepur, 
Tukhtoopoor, Manookeh, Kookya, Sikhewal, Mooketsur, 
Ghulia, Sydokeh, Mohari, Rampore, Puttoke, Bilaspur 
and Kheree. 

‘The most perturbing name for the British in the 
Gurdaspur List of Kooka activists, which was also the 
name on the top of this list was that of Bal Singh. 

While he was on the top of the district’s Kooka List, he 
was also a sergeant in the British Indian police. What 
other insulting affront to authority could the district 
officials suffer. But at the time of the compilation of the 
lists there was apparently no law under which the British 
authorities could openly and categorically take action 
against an individual for merely being reported to be a 
Kooka. Such punitive action was to come later against all 
and sundry who were suspected to be Kookas. 

There were two on the top of the Gurdaspur list who 
were specially mentioned in secret reports. One of them 
was Kahn Singh of Malote and the other Prem Singh of 
Umbotah who was mentioned as a brother of Balak 
Singh, the original founder of the sect which flowered into 
the Kooka sect and movement under Satguru Ram Singh. 
According to Mr. Kinchant, the three top men on the 
Gurdaspur List were all “authorised propagandists”. The 
others whose identities both Kinchant and Captain 
Menzies could pin-point were Soodur Singh, Bhugwan 
Singh, Heera Singh and Nahung Singh, who was described 
as a leading man, all of Mahalpore. 

The Jalandhar List of the eminent Kookas of the time 
was headed by Kahn Singh, who was also described as a 
“leading propagandist”. The three British officers who 
reported about him, however differed on where he 
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actually lived. Captain Menzies claimed that he had 
heard of him being at “Kurtarpore” while Major Perkins 
and Lieutenant Ramsay stated that he lived at “Durgapore” 
in the Rahon Thana jurisdiction. Another prominent 
Kooka on ‘this district's list was Roor Singh who was 
mentioned as Sooba for the Jalandhar Doab. 

Among the over 50 Kookas on the Jalandhar List, many 
were from Mothuddeh, Dhilon, Dholnee, Bilaspur, 
Doorgapur, Khoor, Tukhtoopoor, Phillaur, Nawanshser 
and Phulwarian. 

Lieutenant Scott of Hoshiarpur district, however, was 
not very successful and detailed in preparing the list of 
Kookas in his district. He could mention only two. That 
too because they were convicted by him. Soodh Singh was 
convicted of “damaging idols” and was said by Scott to be 
the head man of the sect in the district. The other name 
on the list was that of Sirdar Bhagh Singh of Poosee, who 
was suspected of being a Kooka, but denied it. He, 
however, had stood surety for Soodh Singh and his party. 

The Sialkot List had on top the name of Jameyut 
Singh, who was also the Lumberdar of Gill. He was 
mentioned by the British officer, Lieutenant McNeil as a 
leading Kooka and by Captain Wall as a “propagandist”. 
The other important name on the list was that of Jeewan 
Singh of Kila Sobha Singh, who was also described as a 
ist” by another British officer, Captain Tulloch. 
ing ten names on the list were those of Kookas. 
from Luckiyana, Gill, Lunghur, Dehra, Neookhemal and 
Killa Sobha Singh. 

Captain Menzies and Captain Millet from the 
Rawalpindi district, which was projected again and again 
in the British reports as the district which was originally 
under the spell of Baba Balak Singh of Huzroo, could 
mention just five in the Rawalpindi List. On top of the list 
were Kanha and Soubha mentioned as living at Huzroo 
by Captain Millet in 1863. Captain Menzies, however, 
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noted that a Kanh Singh of Huzroo was a leading 
propagandist. Captain Millet recorded that Kanha had 
two aliases, Kanh Singh and Baba Chugh. The other two 
names in the Rawalpindi List were those of Ram Krishan 
and Haree Singh of Huzroo. There could be only two 
reasons for the list for this district being so skimpy. One, 
that the British officers had failed to penetrate the Kooka 
security system -here. Secondly, that the centre of the 
Kooka sect and movement was never really at Huzroo but 
was at Bhaini Sahib, for, even though he might have been 
influenced or impressed by Baba Balak Singh, it was 
obvious that the real leader and master of the Kookas was 
Satguru Ram Singh and none else. Of course a lot of 
further research would unfold more information and facts 
on this count in future. 

The Gujranwala List showed that the district and town 
of Gujranwala had special significance too in the Kooka 
movement. On the list, the top name was that of Jota or 
Jhota Singh. He was mentioned by Captain Wall and 
another British officer, Mr. Bruere, as a chief disciple. 
Captain Menzies mentioned him as the “propagandist” for 
the trans-Ravi districts. His home was at village Tupaya 
in Pusroor. He was assisted by Brahma Singh, mentioned 
as another “propagandist” for the trans-Ravi districts. 

Among the 32 others mentioned in the List were 
Thakoor Singh, Kishan Singh, Goormukh Singh, Maigal 
Singh and Heersh Singh, who were considered leaders of 
various centres for their districts and every one of them 
had ten to 20 faithful followers. This list included some 
sahukars and shopkeepers of the Gujranwala town too. 
The Gujranwala List showed that the Kooka movement 
was beginning to reach the towns from the rural areas. 
The list included the names of at least two sahukars, the 
Indian version of moneylender and banker, and as many 
as eleven shopkeepers of Gujranwala town. Other 
prominent Kookas on the list were drawn from Jhabran, 
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Malka, Ruttala and Bhooka Chima. 

Malerkotla, which was to feature as one of the major 
scenes of conflict between the Kookas and the authorities, 
and was to be sanctified with the blood of the Kooka 
martyrs and give birth to great sagas. of sacrifice and 
courage, kept its doors shut to the British informers who 
could identify at this stage only two Kookas, Dhuma 
Singh and Uttar Singh of Chuck. The Jind District 
Presented even a stricter security wall. From that district, 
the British officers and agents managed to identify only 
one Kooka, that is Jay Singh of Pudee. 

The Patiala District List was almost as impressive as 
the lists from major urban areas like Amritsar and 
Gujranwala. It contained as many as 33 names of Kookas 
drawn from Behleh, Nungul, Sookheopoora, Kanpur, 
Bhagee, Rusolpur, Patiala, Khural, Fatehgarh, Mooktsur, 
Bumtur, Bhotenee, Bhuthunda, Chintewala, Puttokeh, 
Rampoor, Nan, Bhadar, Manewala and Naru. 

From Nabha, the British agents could identify just four 
Kookas and from Kapurthala just one. 
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The Historic Visit to 
Anandpur 


Almost ten years after Satguru Ram Singh unfurled the 
white flag of a “Weaponless struggle” of his white robed 
warriors, he made a pilgrimage to the holy place of 
Anandpur. Among other things it highlighted the triumph 
of nonviolence against violence. 

It was the visit by Satguru Ram Singh and his 
followers to Anandpur Sahib in February 1867, that gave 
some indication of the quality and numbers of his 
followers. At that time he was still under a sort of house 
arrent in Bhainee and was not allowed to move out 
without permission from the Ludhiana district authorities 
and the police, who in turn were compelled to get the 
clearance from the Lt. Governor of Punjab before giving 
permission to Guru Ram Singh and some of his followers 
to move out of Bhainee Sahib. 

On February 6, 1867, Bhai Ram Singh and Lakha 
Singh, Zamindars of Bhainee, made a petition, requesting 
leave to go to Zillah (district) Hoshiarpur, stating that 
people will come to pay their respects (darshan) to him 
(Satguru Ram Singh), and asking that they may not be 
forbidden, that if he is not allowed to go then people will 
come to pay their respects to him at this place (Bhainee), 
and he begs that they may not be hindered. 
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The translation of the petition, made in Gurmukhi, 
vead as follows: “That he is a man of good character and a 
well-wisher of the Government, and has never been guilty 
of any fault. He now wants to go to Anundpore in the 
Hoshiarpur district and it is possible that many people 
will come to pay their respects to him. He will remain 
there one day, and then return. He will give no trouble 
(Nuksan) to Government, and there shall not be any 
whatever. He therefore, requests permission to go to 
Anundpore, and asks that no impediment may be put in 
the way of the people coming to salute him, and brings to 
notice that, if he is not permitted to go to this place, then 
the people will come to his village (Bhainee) and in this 
case bags that they may not be stopped”. 

Although the Kookas had not engaged in any major 
armed battle with the British, the authorities were as 
rattled by their leader and their movements as they were 
to be rattled and panicked by the movement launched by 
the great Indian leaders of the later day like Gandhi, 
Nehru, Azad and Patel. The decision to allow the Kooka 
leader and his followers to pay a day's visit to Anundpore 
Sahib from Bhainee seemed to them so momentous and 
critical that the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, C.P. 
Elliot, personally visited Bhainee to study the situation. 
Copies of letters exchanged between the various British 
officers, their reports on the Anundpore Sahib visit of 
Satguru Ram Singh and relevant documents, throw 
interesting light on the three questions, the influence, the 
character and quality of the Kookas and their leader at 
that time of their early history, just after the first decade 
of their existence as Kookas. 

A memorandum by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiana, C.P. Elliot in this regard read as follows: 

“I, this day visited Bhainee in company with the 
Commissioner, Colonel Taylor, and the Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police, and this petition has been 
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presented under the Commissioner's orders in consequence 
of a conversation he had with Ram Singh. He wants to be 
allowed to go to Anundpore fair (about 20th of March), 
and says that, if allowed to do so, he will meet his 
followers there and there will be no need for them to come 
over to see him at Bhainee. If he does not go to 
Anundpore, all his disciples must come and pay him a 
visit”. 

“I am rather in favour of the request being granted for 
the following reasons: 

Ist:- Ram Singh and his two head-men Lukha Singh 
and Saheb Singh, can be held responsible that there is no 
row at Anundpore (They are willing to be responsible, and 
permission should be granted on this condition). 

2nd:- By allowing him to go to Anundpore we shall have 
one gathering instead of two (This should also be made a 
condition). 

3rd:- There will be under any circumstances a large 
police force at Anundpore, who will be able to keep the 
peace and prevent disturbance should there be fear of any 
occuring. 

4th:- If a row did take place, it would give us a hold 
upon Ram Singh, and a ground for proceeding against 
him, should it be considered advisable to do so.” 

It was after detailed correspondence between the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, the Agent of the Lt. 
Governor of Punjab for the Sutlej States, Colonel R.G. 
Taylor, Secretary to the Government of Punjab T.H. 
Thornton, and T.D. Forsyth, Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Jalandhar Division, that the permission 
for Satguru Ram Singh to visit the Anandpur fair was 
granted under heavy surveillance. A letter from T.D. 
Forsyth to T.H. Thornton on March 21, 1867, makes 
interesting reading and report on the Kooka leader’s visit 
to Anundpore. It reads: 

“I had the honour to receive on the 16th instant your 
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letter No 219, dated 13th and on the 19th your letter No 
239 dated 15th..and have now the satisfaction to report 
that the fair at Anundpore Mahkowal was attended by 
Ram Singh and his followers, who visited the shrine at 
Keshgarh and performed the usual ceremonies without 
the slightest disturbance being created.” 

During the visit of Satguru Ram Singh and his 
followers to Anandpur Sahib, the Mahunts and a body of 
Nihungs made all preparations to disturb the peace. The 
followers of Guru Ram Singh, however, on orders of their 
Guru and his Soobas, acted in a very disciplined and 
peaceful manner, showing it clearly that while they were 
ready to sacrifice their all for their motherland at the 
command of their master, they did not believe in idle 
violence and bloodshed. It is, however, curious, that the 
British, instead of recording the Mahunts and the 
Nihungs as sources of alarmist violence, referred to them 
only in passing as the section which did not like the 
Kookas visiting the sacred shrine at Keshgarh in a 
manner as if they were defending all action which anyone 
took against the Kookas. Perhaps the prejudice of the 
British officers rightly stemmed from the fact that it was 
not violence of an Indian group here or there which 
disturbed them but the high level of organisation, discipline 
and dedication among the Kookas which disturbed them. 

That was the reason that Satguru Ram Singh's visit to 
Anandpur Sahib was treated like the visit of a very 
dangerous militant for which elaborate measures of 
security and prevention of violence were taken and a 
strong force of British officers from various districts were 
present during that day of the Guru. Colonel McAndrew, 
Mr Perkins, Deputy Commissioner and Mr Hatchell, 
Assistant district superintendent of police reached 
‘Anandpur on the 17th and made every arrangement for 
“keeping the peace”. The Mahunts, according to them, 
were very averse to admitting Guru Ram Singh within 
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the sacred precincts and a body of Nihungs, 300 strong, 
expressed a determination to keep Ram Singh and his 
followers out. 

Commissioner T.D. Forsyth of Jalandhar Division arrived 
at Anandpur on the evening of the 19th. He had a 
meeting with Satguru Ram Singh and his aides Sahib 
Singh and Lukha Singh, who had already reached 
Anandpur. The Kooka leaders expressed, according to 
Forsyth, “the utmost readiness to obey the wish of the 
Government, and offered, if the British officials thought it 
proper, not to go the Gurudwara at all.” In Forysth’s 
words, “He (Ram Singh) agreed to impose silence and 
quiet behaviour on all his disciples as they passed 
through the Gurudwara Keshgarh, and as the Nihungs in 
the Gurudwara of Anandpur had made sundry threats of 
disturbance, he agreed not to visit that shrine!” 

The British officers reported that “Ram Singh faithfully 
performed all his promises. His followers were estimated 
by himself and others at 10,000,” though they did not 
appear to be so many to Forsyth who also recorded that 
no instance of “misbehaviour” was brought to his notice. 

The fact that the British officers were on their toes for 
days before and after the daylong visit of Ram Singh and 
his 10,000 Kookas to Anundpore Sahib for the fair, is also 
indicated from a note in one of the Forsyth reports. The 
Commissioner of Jalandhar Division in his report to the 
Secretary of the Punjab Government, had recorded “I beg, 
however, to state prominently that the absence of all 
disturbances was owing to the admirable arrangements of 
Col McAndrew. Mr Perkins deserves great credit for 
exercising his influence with the Sodhis and Mahunts in 
overcoming all their fears and prejudicies”. Forsyth also 
mentioned that at one time violence was almost about to 
erupt, though not because of any act of the Kookas, the 
followers of Ram Singh, but because of those, who along 
with the British, were hostile to Kookas because of 
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reasons of their own, which were to persist for an entire 
century because of differences of approach and differences 
of thought on both religion and ritual on the one hand 
and politics of power on the other. 

As Forsyth wrote in his report, “But all moral influence 
(of the British officers obviously) was for a moment 
endangered by the sudden dash of 30 Nihungs armed 
with deadly clubs and other weapons at the moment 
when Ram Singh was about to enter the temple...Col 
McAndrew very promptly and firmly insisted on the 
Nihungs giving up their clubs and axes, and just for a few 
minutes there was hesitation and partial resistance. But 
the police acted with promptitude, and the Nihungs, 
seeing their opportunity lost, retired sulkily to their 
Gurudwara, and after this no further attempt at 
disturbance took place”. 

The last part of the Forsyth’s report on Satguru Ram 
Singh’s visit to Anundpore Sahib was an interesting 
indicator of how the British were by now trying to gather 
detailed information about the Kookas and their contacts 
in order to weave a web of intrigue and surveillance 
against them. In the last paragraphs of this report, the 
Commissioner of Jalandhar division said: 

“During the continuance of the fair, Ram Singh was 
said to have made several hundred converts, and amongst 
them some Nihungs. He believes and fully expects to 
convert the whole body of Sikhs, and the extraordinary 
influence he has so rapidly acquired over a large sect 
gives ample scope for serious reflection..Hitherto, so far as 
my official knowledge extends, he or his followers have 
been guilty of no act that can be construed unfavourably 
to his prejudice”. 

“The preservation of peace at Anundpore fair was a 
matter of no small moment to the whole of the Punjab and 
I trust that the acknowledgements of the Government 
may be accorded to Colonel McAndrew, Deputy Inspector 
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General (of Police) and Mr Perkins (Deputy Commissioner), 
for their exertions and excellent arrangements. Colonel 
McAndrew will bring to the notice of his departmental 
superiors the good services rendered by the European and 
Native officers who aided him on the occasion. I would 
mention, however, the services of Commandant Utter 
Singh, now a pensioned officer, who came at Colonel 
McAndrew’s bidding and whose influence over Lakha 
Singh Kooka, an old soldier in his regiment, aided 
materially in securing success for the arrangements made 
by the police. 

A more detailed report of Satguru Ram Singh’s visit to 
Anundpore fair was submitted to the Secretary to the 
Punjab Government by Col. Mc Andrew, Deputy Inspector 
General of Police, Lahore Circle. This report while 
corroborating many of the perceptions of Forysth, provided 
certain other information too and so excerpts from this 
report were also sent to the Commissioner of Jalandhar 
Division, whose own report was considered slightly 
moderate and favourable to the Kookas and their leader, 
with the caution that despite their apparent good behaviour 
and peaceful conduct at the Anundpore fair, they needed 
to be watched carefully. The excerpts from the McAndrew 
Report sent to Forysth, while giving details of police 
deployment and elaborate arrangements, also underlined 
that the Kooka leader mainly wanted to have “darshan” 
at the shrine of Guru Govind Singh, from whom he drew 
his inspiration. Here are some portions of the Mc Andrew 
Report: 

“I proceeded to Anandpur to superintend the police 
arrangements during the Melah held there. Before leaving 
Lahore on the 10th of the month, I was informed by the 
Secretary to the Government that His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor had given Ram Singh, leader of the 
Kooka panth (sect), permission to visit Anandpur. I 
informed the Commisioner of Jalandhar and consulted 
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him at that station on the 12th. I also sent orders to 
Hoshiarpore to collect as many policemen as could be 
spared from duties. On the 13th, I arrived at Hoshiarpur 
and consulted Mr. Perkins, the Deputy Commissioner as 
to the arrangements to be made, taking with me an 
Inspector and 50 men of the Hoshiarpur Police and a 
Deputy Inspector and 10 men from Jullandhar. All were 
picked men, old soldiers, Mohammadens and Rajpoots. 
Sirdar Bahadur Utter Singh, late Commandant of the 
Sheredil Regiment and Kootub Shah, Inspector of Police, 
Ferozepur and Futhedeen Khan, Inspector, Amritsar 
district, also accompanied me. 

“Attended by Mr Hatchell, Assistant Superintendent (of 
Police), Hoshiarpur, I arrived at Anandpore on the 
morning of the 17th and encamped at a convenient spot 
on the way but within a short distance of the Keshgarh 
temple dedicated to Guru Govind Singh. I decided on 
keeping the policemen as much out of sight as possible 
and to carry on all arrangements through the influential 
and trustworthy officers I had brought with me. On the 
18th, Mr Perkins, the Deputy Commissioner, arrived and 
we proceeded to ascertain the feelings of all the parties on 
the subject of Ram Singh’s visit. The Head Mahunt of 
Kesgarh, Hurree Singh, at first seemed to object strongly 
to the admission of the Kookas and expected that we 
would on the part of the Government, interfere to stop 
them. We fully explained to him that the temple being 
open to Sikhs and Hindoos of every denomination, we 
could see no cause why Kookas should be excluded by us 
on the part of the Government. After a good deal of 
talking, the Mahunt’s objections were reduced to one, 
which was that the Kookas should not uncover their 
heads, shout or do anything contrary to the customs of the 
shrine, and that if they came and went like other Sikhs 
he had no objection to urge. We told him that this should 
be arranged and he went away, not, I think quite 
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satisfied. In the evening I sent Sirdar Uttar Singh to him 
to say that as we agreed to all the required Government 
would hold him and his shrine responsible for any 
disturbance. As the Mahunt had urged the risk of 
disturbance on the part of the Nihungs, who had come in 
unusual numbers (some 200) to their own temple of 
Anandpur, I sent for the Mahunt of this place, and Mr. 
Perkins explained to him that the Nihungs must keep 
quiet, or it would not be well for him or them, and all 
seemed satisfactorily arranged. 
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The Kashmir Connection 


One thing which had begun to disturb the British very 
much by now was the Kookas’ Kashmir Connection. 
Satguru Ram Singh who had already become a legend in 
his lifetime, was beginning to haunt them constantly. While 
the British agents were trying their best to sow the seeds 
of discord between the Kooka Sikhs and the other Sikh 
fraternity, they were also trying their utmost to bring 
about alienation between the Kookas and the Hindus, with 
whom they shared the ancient spiritual legacy as well as 
ways of worship through performance of Havan yagya 
and recitation of hymns in praise of the Bhawani. 

The British had begun to keep a vigilant eye on the 
Kookas’ contacts with the princely states of India and had 
also promoted an anti-Kooka campaign through the then 
Native Indian Press. These were mainly Urdu weekly and 
biweekly newspapers published from northern India. The 
reports in these newspapers concerned the growing 
strength of the people being converted to the Namdhari 
Sikh faith and Kooka cult. The Native Press was also 
made to focus attention on Guru Ram Singh himself. 
First, a look at some of the reports of the 19th Century in 
the Native Indian Press. 
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A Delhi weekly newspaper named Ushruf-ul-Akhbar, wrote 
in the December 19, 1866 issue that “In the district of 
Ludhiana in the Punjab, one Ram Singh—a Sikh has, it 
is said, taken upon himself, the honour of being a prophet, 
and has converted sixty thousand persons to his creed. 
Those who dre with him, go from place to place or make 
converts. The police are wandering about in great thought 
of them...” 


“Goorkhas in the fort” 


The Urdu weekly Najum-ool-Akhbar of Meerut, reported 
the following on January 2, 1867: 

“A story is reported of some carpenter of Ludhiana who 
has got up a sect of his own, to which he has thirty 
thousand converts. It is added that the Sikh sepoys in the 
Fort, too have gone over to him, and the government has 
thought it-necessary to send Goorkhas in the fort.” 


“Revival of Punjab Saltanat” 


The Urdu journal Rahnooma-i-Punjab of Sialkot, reported 
in its February 18, 1867 issue that “It is a matter of 
wonder and regret that the Punjabis are again thinking of 
old Saltanat and carrying out against the rules of 
Government.” 


“The Kooka Court” 


The Kohinoor, Urdu newspaper of Lahore, reported the 
following on September 28, 1867: 

“Kookakunnee (kooka panthics) is silent or quiet now- 
a-days and in the house of Ram Singh ‘Gooroo’, charity is 
largely distributed. The Brother eats his bread after 
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sounding his kettle drum. From morning till noon he sits 
in a well and prays to God. 

In the afternoon, he comes into his Dewan Khana and 
holds Jjlas (sessions) and cases of Kookas are brought. 
The cases of these people are never taken to courts, but if 
ever a case should go into Sarkari Adalat (the government 
court) the Brother is much displeased.” 

These planted reports in the Native Press were to 
become the familiar British method of spreading 
misinformation about the Kookas. The British colonial 
administration was specially worried at the reported 
move by some of the Kooka strategists to raise a Kooka 
Regiment with the help of the then Dogra Maharaja of 
Kashmir with whom the British had a curious relationship 
of love and hate. Kookas, though not an aggressive or 
militant force of terrorists, were however, beginning to 
think that before long the British would unleash repression 
and violence against them. If they had a well-trained and 
well-equipped armed force too, that would be a deterrent 
for the British indulging in unjust military onslaught 
against the Kookas. The Kooka Army eventually was 
never actually raised but the symbolic effort did become a 
part of the history of the freedom struggle. It may be. 
recalled that years later, the Indian National Congress 
led freedom movement also had come to similar 
conclusions. While the masses continued to wage the non- 
violent struggle for freedom under the inspiration and 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, there were also those 
great patriots, who, under the leadership of Neta Ji 
Subhash Chandra Bose, raised the Indian National Army 
and declared their intention to liberate their motherland 
with arms and hoist the Indian flag on the Red Fort in 
Delhi. But the idea of an Indian National Army, not for 
agression or conquest, but for the freedom and the 
defence of the motherland, was perhaps born of the Kooka 
vision of battle for freedom and a free India. That is the 
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historic point of interest in the story of the Kashmir 
connection of the Kookas and their attempts later to try to 
seek the support of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal! to help 
train Kooka soldiers. Here, once again, it has to he 
stressed that the Kookas and their Satguru wanted to 
raise a defence force and not the army of aggression and 
suppression which the British had created to roughshod 
the Indian people and deprive them of their freedom and 
basic human rights for almost a century, before they were 
forced to quit India in the August of 1947. The Maharajas 
of Kashmir and Patiala and the kingdoms of Nepal and 
Afghanistan had begun to become a source of constant 
fear and anger for the British authorities in India. This 
was because the Kookas, in their bid to raise their own 
secret army and to keep in touch with forces hostile to the 
British, had begun to get in touch with powerful princes 
of the country and rulers outside British Indian borders. 

The Namdhari Sikhs (Kookas) showed great initiative 
and drive in extending their activities to Kashmir, Nepal 
and Central Asia. Their activity in Kashmir was confined 
to entering the ranks of the regiments of Maharaja. This 
was perhaps to escape from the clutches of the English as 
well as get military training. It was also to provide useful 
employment to the Kookas in the Namdhari fold. Since 
these were all sturdy Jats, martial in spirit, and warlike 
by tradition, this occupation of a soldier suited them well. 

The story of the recruitment of the Kookas in the 
armies of Kashmir has been summed up by a historian in 
the following words: 

“In Kashmir, the Namdhari influence was extended 
about the years 1868 and 1869 but contacts before that 
were not totally missing. After all Kashmir had formed an 
important province of the sovereign State of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. After the annexation of the Punjab, the 
Sikhs continued to be the ruling party there. In the 
second half of the 19th Century, the Maharaja of Kashmir 
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began to feel the impact of British imperialism and close 
supervision. He began to develop contacts with the State 
of Nepal, and with the Russians in Central Asia. His 
secret agents, namely Mansukh and some others were 
active with the Russians. This gave a chance to the 
Namdharis also, to enlist themselves in his armies”. 

“The Namdharis seemed to have developed contacts 
with one of the anti-British parties in the court of the 
Maharaja. The story of their recruitment in the army of 
the Maharaja has been told from different sources. In the 
year 1869, reports began to reach the Punjab authorities 
about the recruitment of the Namdharis in the army of 
the Maharaja. It appears from the confidential letter of 
the Inspector General of Police, Punjab, that ‘a Deputy 
Inspector was sent at the end of 1869 to Jammu to learn 
particulars and facts of a Kooka regiment’. It was from 
the above report that the following information was 
obtained: 

“Some six or seven months ago Hira Singh of Ambala 
District, Tara Singh of Killa, Desa Singh of Amritsar 
District, Lal Singh of Patiala, Chanda Singh of Amritsar 
and about 30 other Kookas went to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and asked for services. The Maharaja promised 
to form them into a regiment if they could collect enough 
men to constitute one, a residence was assigned for them 
outside the city of Jammu. Recruiting was commenced. At 
the time of writing the report, there were 150 men 
although many had left. Hira Singh was commandant 
and was put on the mission of recruitment. In October 
1869, there were 200 to 250 Kookas in the regiment. No 
uniforms were issued to them but they were drilled with 
‘weapons. 

“The above report was written on 30th January, 1871. 
As months rolled by, and particularly in the month of 
October, the Government obtained more information. 
Charles Girdlestone sent the following report from Srinagar 
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on 5th October 1871: 

“Last year the Maharaja got up two Kooka companies 
comprising 200 men with the idea of making them a 
nucleus of a regular Kooka regiment...200 men stayed at 
Jammu for a little while and were transferred to Srinagar”. 

On 7th October 1871, the Police Department in 
Gujranwala district furnished the following facts in a 
confidential report: 

“In 1868 Hira Singh, one of Guru Ram Singh's Subas, 
was sent by the same to meet the Kashmir ruler. The 
Kashmir ruler ordered him to enlist a regiment of Kookas 
and also appointed him to command it as a subordinate of 
Col. Hukma Singh. Hira Singh returned to Guru Ram 
Singh and obtained his permission to take 175 Kookas to 
Jammu. These men formed two companies. They were 
sent to garrison the fort of Naushehra in the border area 
where they remained for a period of three months. After 
this, they were kept for one year in the cantonement of 
Butmaloo before being removed to Muzaffarabad, from 
where they were sent to the Kuthai Fort and then to 
Dossutta Fort. After this, they were suddenly dismissed 
as soon as the Maharaja heard an Englishman saying 
that the British Government regarded the Kookas as 
enemies. 

Col. McAndrew submitted a memorandum on 13th 
October 1871 in which he commented on this aspect of the 
Namdharis activity. His comments were as follows: 

“The attempt of Ram Singh to get a party of his 
followers under arms in Kashmir, also a similar move in 
Nepal, goes far to show that he is working outside the 
sphere of a Guru or a religious leader. 

“It seems, from the Government reports that the Kuka 
leaders, namely Kahn Singh and Hira Singh, were able to 
approach the Maharaja through Col. Hukma Singh. In 
fact he is said to have introduced these Subas of Guru 
Ram Singh to the ruler, if the researches made by 
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Girdlestone through two independent sources are to be 
believed. This happened in 1868, and they were dismissed 
when Dewan Kirpa Ram, who belonged to the pro-British 
party, represented to the Maharaja that the Kukas should 
not be kept, they were not true Sikhs. No benefit could be 
obtained by keeping them in the army. We learn from the 
report of the same officer that ‘their hasty removal was 
due to an adverse remark of a British officer which 
reached the Maharaja.’ 

The “Kashmir Regiment” episode clearly shows that the 
British and their agents, in their continuous confrontation 
and campaign against the Kookas, the white-robed 
warriors, never missed an opportunity to plant lies and 
misinformation about them in order to pit them against 
other religions and communities. Their special mission 
was to drive a wedge between the Kookas and the 
mainstream Sikhs. Dewan Kripa Ram's campaign against 
the Kooka induction into the Kashmir Army was a 
specific example of this overall tactics. 

L.H. Griffin, officiating secretary to the Government of 
Punjab in his letter of 9th September, 1871, from Simla, 
to E.C. Bayley, Secretay to the Government of India, also 
made reference to the Kookas trying to raise military 
contingents under the umbrella of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. 

Griffin had actually sent a report on the alleged crimes 
being committed by some Kookas who claimed that they 
were not under the British jurisdiction and whatever they 
did was under the command of their own Gurus and their 
actions could be judged only by their own leader and 
master. But a portion of the report dealt with the issue of 
the Kooka units in the Kashmir Army. On the testimony 
of an informer, Beela Singh, Griffin's report contained the 
following comments: 

“He (Guru Ram Singh) appears also to have attempted 
to get several of his followers employed as soldiers in the 
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service of the Maharaja of Kashmir and also in Nepal. So 
far as can be ascertained he met with no success in Nepal, 
but reports received from the Government of Punjab show 
that some Kukas were in the employ of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, who had been pursuaded to form a Kuka 
Regiment. But after receipt of intelligence of the butcher 
murders by Kukas, the Maharaja dismissed all the men of 
the sect who were in his employ, and expelled them from 
his territory. The movements of these men in British 
territory were closely watched by the police.” 

To the Kookas’ advantage was the fact that there were 
still some top men in the British hierarchy who thought 
that such ways and means should be adopted in punishing 
the Kookas and dealing with Satguru Ram Singh which 
may have some semblance of legal and justified action 
against outlaws. This was evident from the following 
reaction of the former Lieut. Governor of the Punjab on 
the secret Reports about the Kookas, their Kashmir 
connection and demands for action against their leader 
Satguru Ram Singh. 

Describing the arrival and conduct of the Kookas under 
the leadership of Satguru Ram Singh, the British officer 
narrated “On the morning of the 19th Ram Singh arrived 
in state, followed by some 20 mounted men and about 
2,500 people and on foot. As he passed in front of our 
camp, I went around and directed Soodh Singh, one of his 
head mahunts, who led the procession on horseback, to 
dismount and pay his respect to Mr Perkins, the Deputy 
Commissioner. On this Ram Singh and his men 
immediately dismounted and introduced him to Mr 
Perkins who took him into his tent, where he held a long 
conversation, the followers standing outside. Ram Singh 
stated his object was to perform the ‘darshan’ (worship) at 
the shrine of Guru Govind Singh. We explained to him 
the objections made to his followers uncovering their 
heads and shouting. He seemed rather put out at this and 
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said that if the people recited the ‘subuds’ (the words of 
devotional prayer music), he could not answer for them, 
as they lost all command of their actions. We told him 
that under these circumstances we could not permit this 
to be done, and it would give offences, as it was not 
according to Sikh custom and would cause disturbance, 
for which the government would hold himself and his 
followers responsible. He did not seem to like this 
argument, but agreed that ‘subuds’ should not be recited 
and that he would not take more than 100 followers with 
him when he himself visited the temple at an early hour 
next morning, which we fixed. He then retired with his 
followers. In the evening I visited his camp, taking no one 
with me but Sirdar Utter Singh. He, Ram Singh, was 
seated under a shamiana (large canopy) surrounded by 
his people on the ground. There must have been about 
5,000 of them and they were flocking in from all quarters. 
They were quiet and orderly and many of the men and 
women were well dressed. I saw no people in a state of 
excitement or insensible. 

“On the evening of the 19th Mr Forsyth, the 
Commissioner of Jallandhar Division, arrived in the 
Camp, and approved of the arrangements made. The 
presence of the Commissioner had the best possible 
effect...The Sodhis, the Mahunts and the Head people of 
the place presented themselves, and any party inclined to 
give trouble at once saw that it would be by no means 
advisible to do so. 

“About 7 in the morning, Ram Singh, with some 100 
followers proceeded to the Kesgarh Shrine. I did not 
consider it advisable to station any police guard at the 
temple and with the consent of the Commissioner, the 
men were kept in their tents, out of sight, but ready for 
duty. I directed Inspectors Fazal Hussein, Kootab Shah 
and Sirdar Utter Singh to go to the temple and see what 
took place, and to get the people to pass out as quickly as 
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possible. Just as Ram Singh was approaching the temple, 
I observed a body of Nihungs advancing. They were 
marching in order, shouting and armed with heavy clubs 
and small kulharis (axes) As they passed the Camp, I 
ordered them to halt and lay down their clubs. Seeing 
only a Deputy Inspector, Mr Hatchell and myself, they 
refused and commenced arguing in an excited state. It 
looked as if they meant resistence. Observing this, I 
called for the guard on duty who were inside the tents 
and the Nihungs immediately found themselves 
surrounded by 30 men armed with swords and their clubs 
were taken away from them in a very short time. They 
seemed very savage and much disgusted and refusing to 
proceed without their clubs, returned to their own 
“boonga’ (the Nihung Camp) where there were about 200 
of their brother Nihungs. The band disarmed consisted.of 
60 Nihungs and 30 heavy bludgeons and axes were taken 
away from them. I afterwards learnt that the Nihungs 
had consulted together about Ram Singh and the Kookas 
visiting the temple, and that, with the exception of this 
band, they had agreed that it was not advisable to offer 
any obstruction, but this party insisted on ‘protecting’ the 
shrine of the Gooroo. 

“The Commissioner returned to Noorpore on the evening 
of the 20th and Mr Perkins to Hoshyarpore, and when I 
left the next morning the greater number of people had 
left the place, the mission was over. The police guard 
returns to Hoshyarpure and Jullandhar tomorrow”. 

This account, and other reports of the British offices 
themselves, who were always hostile to the Kookas and 
their Satguru, proved one thing conclusively that the 
Kookas did not practice violence for the sake of violence, 
were no strong-armed terrorists. They fought for principles, 
peace, purity of life and freedom of their beloved Punjab 
and India. But their struggle was a struggle of principles 
and was not an armed conflict. That was why they were 
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entitled to be considered the “warriors in white", whose 
greatest “weapons” were courage of conviction, faith in 
their Guru and God and disciplined and dedicated way of 
life where the greatest sacrifice for principles was 
considered the true victory. They had learnt that power 
was derived from the people and their unity. That they 
had learnt from their Satguru who had demonstrated the 
power of principle and non-violence during that pilgrimage 
to Anandpur Sahib. Giani Gian Singh, who wrote just 28 
historic kabits, or pieces of poetry as an eyewitness to 
some of the Kooka history, very graphically described the 
Kooka, or the Namdhari Sikh identity and spirit in the 
following words: 

“They worship Bhavani, 

recite Bani and chant Waheguru over and over again. 

They are distinguished by their white dress, white 

woollen rosary, 

straight turban and flowing beard. 

‘They perform Havan, 

recite hymns from the Guru Granth. 

‘They are the true followers of Guru Gobind Singh, 

and cannot be diverted from their resolve to establish 

Government of their own. 

Such are the impenetrable Kukas 

known for their worshipful ways. 

Gian Singh has narrated as he has witnessed them. 

The above translation from the original Punjabi verse 
of Giani Gian Singh by Dr Harbhajan Singh of the 
University of Delhi, besides describing the white-robed 
warriors also indicated their ancient spiritual and cultural 
origin ancestry in the Vedic culture when sectarian 
distinctions had not been known and heard of. 
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With and Without Weapons 


A very special feature of the Kooka movement was that it 
was mainly war without weapons which baffled the British 
as indicated by this British report: “The Lieutenant 
Governor of Punjab considers that it will be difficult, and 
may be impossible, to obtain against Guru Ram Singh 
any such evidence, as would warrant his prosecution in a 
criminal court, His Honour adds, ‘Such evidence as is 
procurable is now being carefully collected, and its value 
tested, and should it appear that the evidence is conclusive, 
and that there is no danger of failure in the prosecution, 
it will be necessary to decide whether to place him on 
trial, or to deal with him in some other more convenient 
manner”. 

The British were trying to apply pressure on the 
Maharaja of Kashmir in particular and the rulers of other 
princely states as well as the Kingdom of Nepal in 
general. They wanted to encircle and contain the spread 
of the Kooka movement and its transition from an 
apparently a national awakening and social reform cult 
into a militant anti-British rule organisation launching a 
well reasoned and planned struggle for freedom. The 
British were now devising means of discrediting and 
planning all kinds of methods to discredit and destroy 
Satguru Ram Singh. Obviously, the officers in the Punjab 
had begun to consider that Satguru Ram Singh must be 
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arrested and confined at all costs and if necessary even 
extradited from his homeland. 

What the British faced in the Kooka movement of 
Satguru Ram Singh was something more subtle and 
continuous than a mere one-battle armed revolt or a 
series of one or two confrontations which in this post-1857 
period, could have been easily tackled by the British 
armed forces and the police. But this movement of 
Satguru Ram Singh was a round-the-clock defiance of 
British authority through daily, weekly and monthly 
episodes. Unlike the revolt of the Rani of Jhansi or the 
Sepoys mutiny, the Kookas, at one time estimated to be 
numbering more than 7,00,000, had launched their 
struggle in such a way that it was social reform, cultural 
and value-based revival, defiance of British authority and 
system, all at the same time. British officers were hard 
put to really estimate the causes of the popularity of 
Satguru Ram Singh and his Kooka movement. Often they 
tried to dismiss it as a mere crime cartel, which was far 
from fact and truth. Some of the British officers, like 
Forsyth and Griffin were so obsessed with Kookas that 
they were busy all the time devising and advising open 
and secret measures to destroy the Kookas. But every 
move they made, to their utter frustration and dismay, 
only helped consolidate and give strength to the Kooka 
movement. 

Some of the portions of the detailed reports of Griffin on 
the subjects of the Kashmir Regiment and the Kooka 
connections with Indian princedom give indications of 
such fears and obsessions. How Griffin dreamt of “breaking 
the neck of Kukaism” is evident from the following 
excerpt from one of his reports: 

“Ram Singh’s popularity as the leader of the Kuka sect 
has, it is hoped, at least received a check. He was 
summoned as a witness for defence in the Raikot case, 
and the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, who is, 
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however, perhaps somewhat over confident, reported as 
follows after the result of the trial: The neck of Kukaism 
is broken. Secessions are of daily occurence...” 

While spreading false reports about Satguru Ram 
Singh and the Kookas, some of the British officers had 
themselves begun to believe in the misinformation they 
were spreading as was reflected in the official memos 
from the Punjab officials to the Government of India. 

In the wake of the reports on Kookas contacts in 
Kashmir, Patiala and Nepal and their efforts to contact 
anti-British revolutionary elements in Afghanistan and 
Russia, the British officials now started a regular campaign 
‘o involve the Kookas in false criminal cases, tried to 
plant spies and agents among their ranks and to gather 
or cook up evidence which could somehow give the 
struggle for freedom the complexion of a series of crimes 
committed by a secret criminal society. But at the same 
time, they were also worried that they had been worsted 
in their own game by Satguru Ram Singh’s influence. 
Now they had fears that their police force was also being 
penetrated by the Kooka influence. A Central Police 
Office circular sent from Lahore at that point of time 
ordered all deputy inspector generals of police that 
“Kookas were not to be enlisted into the Police”. The 
general instructions letter read as follows: 

“The undersigned requests that he will issue orders to 
District Superintendents that, they are not, in future, to 
enlist any man known-to be a Kooka into the Police Force. 

“All Kookas now in the Police Force, in the districts 
where the sect is numerous, such as Ludhiana, Amritsar, 
Sialkot etc will be transferred to non-Kooka Districts such 
as Gurgaon and Jhang etc.” 

‘This order was issued only two days before the receipt 
of a report from Major D.H. Mercer, officiating District 
Superintendent of Police, Jhelum. It stated as follows: 

“Several Kookas have been passing through during the 
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week, All stated that they had been in the Maharaja of 
Kashmir’s service and were discharged. They have come 
fram the Muzaffarabad Fort, and, passing through 
Abbotabad and Hazara, have come through Pindi, and are 
proceeding down country in search of employment. They 
say all Kookas are being turned out by the Maharaja just 
now.” 

When this report was forwarded by Griffin to E.C. 
Bayley, Secretary to the Government of India, he received 
the following reply: 

“I am directed..to request, that His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor will cause these men carefully 
watched, and that he will take measures to ascertain, as 
privately as possible, how these men were employed, why 
dismissed , where they are going, what are their names, 
and what they propose doing, and, if possible, how they 
were originally entertained.” 

Griffin promptly acknowledged these instructions and 
wrote back to Bayley that he was communicating the 
orders of the “Supreme Government” in regard to the 
Kookas discharged from the service of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and that the Inspector General of Police had 
been instructed to watch the movements of these men. 

On the other hand Girdlestone was also trying hard to 
collect intelligence about the Kookas particularly those 
who were recruited and discharged from the two Kooka 
companies raised earlier under the banner of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. Turton Smith, District Superintendent of 
Police, Amritsar, was also busy collecting more information 
on the “Kashmir Regiment”. In one of his reports, Turton 
Smith recorded the following information: 

“Nine men from the broken up regiment of Kookas at 
Jammu have passed through here. I questioned one of the 
men. He says he went up to Jammu two years ago on 
being told by Ram Singh that he would get service. The 
regiment numbered once 125 men. They never had 
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uniforms issued to them, and only twelve had firearms or 
swords, the remaining did duty armed with lathis. The 
man I spoke to did not seem to know the Chief man by 
any particular distinguishing title. He says Hira Singh of 
Sadowrah was the commandant on Rs. 30. Tara Singh of 
Gujranwala was an adjutant on an equal pay (Note: a 
suspicious Wahabi, Goolam belongs to Kila Meah Singh). 
Lal Singh, Bahadur Singh, and Budh Singh, all of 
Sadowah, held appointments of Rupees 15, 12, 11 and 10. 
dye Singh, Nilmony Singh, among the Kookas were 
stationed at the forts in Muzaffarabad, Kuthai and 
Dossutta. Their nominal pay was Rupees 9 (or Rupees 5 
to 10, Queen's coin) per mensem, out of which they had to 
feed themselves. They were constantly in arrears and on 
dismissal were owed 10 months’ pay. About 24 days ago 
the fifty Kookas who were in Jammu were marched to the 
river, ferried across, given Rupees 4 or 5, without reason 
assigned, were told that their services were no longer 
required. Hira Singh was on leave. This summary kind of 
treatment of Kookas ought not to be particularly 
encouraging to them. I hope they may not like it.” 

Translation of a letter from a “Native correspondent”, a 
sort of cover under which traitorous Indian spies and 
agents of the British were described in the confidential 
reports, now preserved as documents about the Kooka 
movement in the National Archives, show how Dewan 
Kirpa Ram was used by the British to poison the 
Maharaja's mind against the Kookas. It read: 

“I made private enquiries regarding the Kookas and 
ascertained that, on the recommendation of the Vidantee, 
between two hundred men of this sect were entertained in 
the Maharaja’s serivce. About a year ago Dewan Kirpa 
Ram represented to the Maharaja that no object was 
served by employing men of this sect, whose tenets were 
opposed to the Hindu religioi. The men were accordingly 
dismissed. Now that intelligence has been received of the 
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murders of butchers by men of this sect, the Maharaja 
has commended the foresight of Dewan Kirpa Ram, and 
has ordered all Kookas to be dismissed who are now 
employed in Muzaffarabad, Gilgit etc.” 

These extracts from confidential reports indicated that 
the British did not refrain from employing their dirty 
trick operators from using both the Hindu and the 
Muslim communalists and fundamentalists of the time to 
discredit and denigrate the Kookas. This was an ugly 
injection into Indian politics which was to poison it for 
more than a century to come. The virus of communal 
politics was sowed cunningly by the 19th Century British 
bureaucrats as a matter of policy and routine practice 
against all movements and attempts to revive Indian 
culture and emotional integration. This was particularly 
so if any intellectual, religious reformist or educational 
movement tended to promote freedom of thought and 
concept of freedom from the alien rule. All these elements 
of characteristic guile and cunning were visible in the 
British approach to the Kookas. 

The tone and tenor of other reports received and 
transmitted by Griffin to the Government of India, were 
quite in conformity with this divide and rule tactics. 
Giving additional information about the Kookas discharged 
from the service of the Maharaja of Kashmir on the basis 
of a confidential report from the District Superintendent 
of Police, Gujranwala, Griffin forwarded the report for the 
information of the Viceroy himself. The Gujranwala 
Report read as follows: 

“Kookas”...saw two Kookas in the Dharamsala (inn) 
near Maha Singh’s Tomb (samadhi). They were evidently 
strangers, and were peculiarly dressed in woollen clothes. 
Extracted the following account from them of the regiment 
of Kookas which the Maharaja of Jammu was raising. 

“In 1868 Sardar Hira Singh, a Jagirdar of Sudowrah in 
the Saharanpur district (N.W. Province), now in Ambala, 
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and one of Guru Ram Singh’s Mahants and Subahs, went 
by direction of Guru Ram Singh to Jammu to the 
Maharaja who gave him leave to enlist a regiment of 
Kookas and appointed him to command it in subordination 
to Colonel Hukam Singh and the Kardar of Akhnoor, 
adding that as Guru Ram Singh had made him a Mahant, 
so he (the Maharaja) had appointed him to the command. 
Sirdar Hira Singh then returned to Guru Ram Singh at 
Bhaini, and obtained permission (through Suba Kahn 
Singh then in attendance on Guru Ram Singh) to take 
175 Kookas with him at once to Jammu. These men were 
formed into two companies and were for four months at 
Jammu learning their drill. They were then sent to 
garrison the fort at Nowshehra, where they remained for 
three months, and from whence they were sent to 
Kashmir. There they remained for one year in the 
cantonment of Batmaloo. From Batmaloo they were 
removed to Muzaffarabad, from Muzaffarbad to Kathoo 
Fort, then to Dosutta Fort, from where Sardar Hira Singh 
took leave and went on a visit to Guru Ram Singh, the 
command meanwhile devolving on the Adjutant Tara 
Singh nephew of the Late Colonel Meah Singh, of the 
Sikh service, and at one time Governor of Kashmir. Tara 
Singh is a resident of Mooremira near Qila Meah Singh, 
in the Gujranwala district. When Sirdar Hira Singh 
returned, ‘only 70 men remained, the rest having left in 
consequence of being irregularly and badly paid. On 
receipt of the news of the butcher massacres, the 
Maharaja sent for the Kooka companies and disbanded 
them. Some of the men have returned to their homes, 
others are coming. 

“We give the names and residences of the men with 
whom we are well acquainted. 

“The enlistment of the Kookas in the Jammu service 
was brought about by Subah Kahn Singh, Mahant, who 
persuaded Guru Ram Singh to send Hira Singh to 
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Maharaja as his (the Guru’s) agent in order to propose the 
raising of the Kooka force, and Sardar Hira Singh 
obtained an interview with the Maharaja through the 
good offices of Colonel Hukam Singh, who thinks well of 
the Kooka tenets.” 

After these remarks, the Gujranwala District 
Superintendent of Police again mentioned the ‘butchers’ 
incident in which irate Kookas were reported to have 
attacked butchers whom they found guilty of sacrilege, of 
killing cows and beef vending openly which was banned 
during the rule of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The British 
were quick to term this action of the Kookas who were 
angered and outraged at the connivance of the British 
officers with the butchers, as an act of revolt and treason 
as well as a ‘crime’. 

So, the first blow the Kookas struck against the then 
administration and system with certain amount of anger 
and violence was really the ‘battle of the butchers’. The 
British seemed to be keen to avenge their discomfiture at 
the Kookas getting a lot of popularity for standing up for 
cow protection and against the butchers, that they used 
the incident as a handle to start a campaign against them 
and against the raising of the Kooka companies in 
Kashmir, linking them together as episodes of continuous 
revolt against the British administration. The District 
Superintendent of Police Gujranwala, expressed his 
Prejudice and ire against the Kookas in the following 
typical words of the colonial official dom: 

“The foolish Kookas were premature in commencing 
disturbances and in consequence of the butcher massacres, 
their bad intentions became known too soon and led to 
the nucelus of the military assemblage or force in 
Kashmir Territory being broken up, otherwise the numbers 
would have largely increased and being recruited by 
orders of the Guru Sahib, Baba Ram Singh.” 

The British intelligence did manage to secure the 
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names of some of the officers and jawans of the Kooka 
companies of Kashmir, which are preserved in the records 
of-the National Archives of India. 

Names of at least 33 Kookas of these companies were 
available from these records. Just to remind many of the 
present day Namdharis and their families, friends and 
admirers, that their valiant forefathers did don the 
uniform of freedom struggle in these companies a list of 
names culled out of these records is given below: 

Sardar Hira Singh, Commander of Sadowrah, District 
Saharanpur (now in Ambala district). 

Tara Singh, Adjutant, of Morrie Mina, near Qila Meah 
Singh, Gujranwala District (was formerly in Police). 

‘Tyemuk Singh, Subedar and Mahant of Bhainee. 

Prem Singh, Havildar, of Amritsar near Talao Pritam 
Dass. 

Maggar Singh, Sepoy, formerly of Kyrabad in Amritsar 
District (now of Bhoonga Bhai Arvora Singh at Amritsar). 

Prem Singh, Sepoy, of Maharaj, Amritsar District. 

Lal Singh, Sepoy of Sadowrah, Saharanpur District 
(formerly sepoy in a Native Infantry Regiment). 

Bahadur Singh, Sepoy of Sadowrah, Saharanpur District 
(formerly sepoy in a Native Infantry Regiment). 

Bhog Singh, Sepoy of Majitha, Amritsar District. 

Thakur Singh, Sepoy of Fatehgarh, Ilaga Sirhind, 
District Bussee, Patiala Territory. 

Vassaiv , Sepoy of Tirbee, Ludhiana District. 

Gurdit Singh, of Lahore District. 

Jhanda Singh of Khuwala, Patiala Territory. 

Chattar Singh of Patiala Territory. 

Vareyam Singh of Patiala Territory. 

Harnam Singh 

‘Sunder Singh of Ludhiana. 

Mehtab Singh of Katra Bhag Singh. 

Jawahair Singh of Maheh, Ludhiana District. 

Malook Singh, Patiala Territory No. 14. 
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Kahn Singh of Goorahowalla, Amritsar District. 

Ditto, Second Patiala Territory. 

Bagha Singh (formerly a Mohammadan Arain) of 
Bhaini, District Ludhiana. 

Tako Singh (formerly a Mohammedan of Tahe), 
Ludhiana District. 

Thakur Singh of Tahosit, Amritsar District. 

Jey Singh of Patiala Territory. 

Meah Singh of Katra Kanhya, Amritsar. 

Mool Singh of Sialkot. 

Kishan Singh of Sialkot. 

Chanda Singh of Jahegir, Amritsar District. 

Jowala Singh of Marhena, Amritsar District. 

Jowahair Singh, alias Bacha Wala, of Dera Baba 
Nanak, Gurdaspur. 

Sohun Singh (formerly sergeant in the Ferozepur 
Police). 

If one had a deeper look at this fragmentary list of the 
officers and jawans of the first Kooka companies in 
Kashmir, one is impressed by three salient features. One, 
they were drawn from different parts of the Punjab region 
showing the spread of the influence of the Kookas. 
Secondly, it shows that some of them who were inducted 
in these companies had already served as policemen and 
soldiers of the Native regiments of infantry and so were 
not the kind of ill-trained rabble which the British police 
officers sought to project them as. And thirdly, that the 
Kooka movement was not a fundamentalist and communal 
movement, which the British sought to depict it as, 
because at least some of them who came under the spell of 
Guru Ram Singh and his Kooka movement were 
“Mohammadans” too. The Gujranwala District Police 
Suprintendent’s confidential report to Griffin, which he 
sent to the Government of India in turn, also underlined 
some of these perceptions. He noted that “Two of the 
Kookas in Mr Charde’s list are stated to be converts from 
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Mohammadanism”. 

“Tara Singh mentioned as the Adjutant of the Kooka 
regiment was, I believe, a Subedar in the 7th Police 
Batallian (Amritsar Regiment) and was dismissed by me 
(under sanction of Sir John) in 1858 for very suspicious 
conduct during the mutiny. I am making enquiry on this 
point. 

“This attempt of Ram Singh to get a party of his 
followers under arms in Kashmir, also a similar move in 
Nepal, goes for to show that he is working outside the 
sphere of a mere Guru of religious teacher.” 

The point that Guru Ram Singh and the Kookas were 
men symbolising a mission and a spirit which went 
beyond the restricted sphere of religion or communalism 
was made by the British officers themselves again and 
again. But whenever it suited their policy, purpose and 
tactics they were quick to dub them as religious fanatics 
so that they could hang them after giving them a bad 
name. 

The episode of the Kooka companies of Kashmir has 
very special significance in Kooka history because it was 
made the pretext of punitive action and exile of the first 
Kooka Guru Ram Singh. 
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Not Just a Whim 


The Maharaja of Kashmir had not decided to disband the 
Kooka companies just on a whim. There was evidence to 
show that he was under tremendous pressure from the 
British before he decided to disband the Kooka force which 
had been in existence for almost two years before its 
dissolution. 

A letter from the Government of India Secretary Bayley 
to Punjab Government Secretary Griffin, and Griffin's 
reply on the subject, as also a letter from Colonel R.C. 
Lawrence, the British Resident at Nepal to C.U. Aitchison, 
Foreign Department Secretary of the Government of 
India, indicated how the British invoked their treaties 
with the Maharaja and the King of Nepal in their overt 
and covert campaign against the Kookas. 

One of the Aitchison letters read as follows: 

“With reference to the enclosed confidential letter 
received from the: Home Department, I would draw 
attention to Art VII of the Kashmir Treaty of 1846, by 
which the Maharaja ‘engages never to take in his service 
any British subject, nor the subject of any European or 
American State without the consent of the British 
Government.’ 

“These terms are wide enough to embrace the Native as 
well as European British subjects, although they were 
probably intended to apply to the latter. A reference to 
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the original papers, which are at Calcutta, may clear the 
matter up, but to exclude our Native subjects from service 
in Kashmir would probably prove impracticable”. 

“Whether the Maharaja had any sinister intentions in 
enlisting these Kookas it is impossible to say. He has at 
any rate proved himself wise in his generation by 
dismissing them. 

But in any case it seems to me to indicate considerable 
laxity of administration that 200 Kookas could be enlisted 
in our territories without our being informed. The Punjab 
Government might be asked to report when and in which 
districts and through what Agency, these men were 
enlisted, whether recruiting for foreign states goes on to 
any great extent, and why the enlistment of so many men 
was not brought to our notice.” 

Another memo in the Aitchison documents related to 
the original Persian version of the treaty between the 
Maharaja and the British, which in the opinion of some of 
the then British experts themselves, could be applicable 
only to British, Europeans or Americans. The memo reads 
as follows: 

“Though the Persian words of Treaty have no legal 
validity, I should be glad to know whether ‘British 
Subjects’, as rendered in the Persian version, might be 
interpreted to apply to Europeans and Americans only. 

The Persian version distinctly limits it to European 
British subjects. It runs: 

Maharaj Sahib Ikrar me-noomayund ki bidoon istirza- 
o-istijayut-i-Abalia-i-Sirkar Company Angrez Bahadoor, 
Kase az Murduman-i-Wilayut-Inglistan ya murdum-i- 
Farang ya Moosatawatinan-i-Amrika, mulazim-o-naukar 
na khwahnadasht. 

The liberal translation of this is: The Maharaja engages 
that, without the consent and permission of officers of 
English Company Bahadur, he will not entertain, as an 
employee or servant, any of the people of foreign (countries) 
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or England or any European or resident of America”. 

Finding that the Treaty with the Maharaja of Kashmir 
did not allow them a legal handle to interfere with the 
recruitment of Indians from the British Indian territories 
by the autonomous Indian princely states as the British 
themselves did not hesitate to recruit the states subjects 
into their own native army, the officers of the Punjab 
Government and the Government of India began to devise 
other steps to contain the Kooka military plans. Some of 
them even discussed the amendment of the Treaty 
between the East India Company and the Maharaja of 
Kashmir to make specific provisions restricting the 
recruitment of “dangerous sects” like the Kookas into the 
prince's armies. In this context, British prejudices and 
perceptions regarding the ‘Kooka Problem’ were distinctly 
reflected in memos of J.W. MacNabb, Officiating 
Commissioner of Ambala. Here are some extracts fram 
the memo marked document No. XXXVIII in the Kooka 
documents in the National Archives: 

“The printed Central Police Office Reports of 1867 and 
1868 render it necessary to go over the origin of the 
history of that sect (the Kookas). 

In September 1866 also there was a correspondence 
between your office and General Taylor regarding the 
Kookas which shows the views held by him and the 
Government of the day. 

A perusal of that correspondence, and a consideration 
of the grounds on which it was formed, confirm my own 
view that, whatever may have been the intentions of the 
leaders of the sect at the beginning, its tendency is 
distinctly political. 

I see in the earlier papers that Ram Singh was looked 
upon as a successor or actual re-embodiment of Guru 
Nanak, the saint. He is now the representative of Govind, 
the Warrior. 

At the time of the reports mentioned none of the 
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Sardars, except Mangal Singh of Bishanpura in Patiala, 
was connected with the movement. Now many men of 
Position are joining the sect. For instance, the Sardars of 
Khamanoh in Patiala, not far from Bhaini, also Gurdit 
Singh of Naiwala, in Patiala, Sardar Bir Singh of 
Dialgarh, Sardar Gursaran Singh and his three nephews 
of Mustafabad (this Sardar, who is deeply in debt himself, 
told me he is a Kooka), Hira Sigh, Jagirdar of Sadhuars 
who was commandant with 100 men to form the Kooka 
Regiment in Jammu, all the other small jagirdars of 
Sadhuars, Beda Singh, cousin of the Honorary Magistrate 
of Sohanah, and a connection of the above Dialgarh 
Sardar Jaimal Singh and Dalip Singh of the Kalsia State. 

Few of these are really big men, but they are of quite 
different class, to the carpenters and blacksmiths and 
low-caste sikhs who first joined the movement. 

Ambala District swarms with men of good Sikh families, 
owning infinitestimal portions of ‘horsemen’s shares’ in 
dJagirs, who have no ostensible means of livelihood, and 
who, though said not to be real fighters like the Majha 
sikhs, form a population likely to favour the return of the 
Khalsa Raj. Amongst these people, the thing is likely to 
grow. 

The year before last it is said that Ram Singh 
volunteered to raise a Kooka Regiment for the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. At all events this was done, and some 300 
men were collected in Jammu under the leadership of 
Hira Singh, a Jagirdar of Sadhaura, in the district as 
aforesaid. This regiment, the Maharaja of late has 
disbanded. 

Last year Subahs Bir Singh and Man Singh were sent 
to Nepal, with a present to the heir apparent, and 
brought a return present from that Prince. 

In a sect, which organises itself into Districts, with 
rulers and sub-agents in each, and sends its emissaries to 
Lucknow or Hyderabad, or wherever Sikhs are to be 
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found and arranges its tenets so that it carefully avoids 
anything really antagonistic to the Sikh religion, the 
political element cannot fail, after a while, to be the 
Mainspring of action. Everything points to this. Ram 
Singh has no pretention to be the saintly fakir. He visits 
you attended by half a dozen horsemen, he is followed by 
scores of men on foot, he comes into your room surrounded 
by a Court like a Prince. He and his people are dressed in 
exquisitely fine white clothes. 

One of the original tenets of this sect was a stringent 
prohibition of adultery and fornication. Against his own 
character, I have heard no well formed charges in this 
respect... 
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Prince and the Buffaloes 


While the British were trying to block the moves of the 
Kookas to raise a trained military force under the umbrella 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir, their Nepal connection also 
began to bother them. They were beginning to get warning 
signals from Kathmandu, the capita] of the Himalayan 
Kingdom. 

It was during the meeting of the British Resident in 
Kathmandu, Col. R.C. Lawrence with the Nepalese 
Minister; Sir Jung Bahadur that the story of the Nepalese 
Prince and the Punjabi buffaloes was put on the secret 
records of the Viceroy’s office in India. 

A confidential report sent by Lawrence to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, C.U. 
Aitchison, the following interesting incidents were 
recorded: 

“In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
confidential letter no 228 IP of 23rd ultimo, I lately took 
an opportunity of mentioning to Sir Jung Bahadur 
casually, in conversation, that last cold weather I had 
observed a party of Kooka Sikhs wandering about the 
city, and asked to His Excellency what had brought them 
to Kathmandu. The Minister at once replied that he knew 
of one party of Kookas who had visited Nepal, as they had 
brought him a present of two Punjabi buffaloes. His 
Excellency further explained that he had commissioned a 
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Sikh in the service of the Durbar who was going to the 
Punjab on furlough to purchase some Punjabi buffaloes. 
Hence it became known that we required such animals, 
and the Kookas availed themselves of the opportunity to 
visit Nepal, in view, His Excellency presumed, to ascertain 
if there was any opening for their people in the Gorkha 
Army. 

The Minister spoke openly and freely regarding these 
people. He said that he had several conversations with 
them about their leader Ram Singh, and with reference to 
their number and position in the Punjab, and His 
Excellency appeared to have been impressed with a sense 
of the strength and standing they had already obtained in 
the country, and he remarked that unless well looked 
after, they would probably prove a source of trouble to the 
British Government. 

I had no expectation of obtaining information as 
regards the real object with which the Kookas visited 
Nepal, Sir Jung Bahadur spoke more freely regarding 
them than is usual with him in such cases, and dwelt 
strongly upon the fact of this new sect which has so 
recently appeared in the Punjab, already numbering 
about 3,00,000 followers, all professing implicit belief in 
their Guru and ready to do his bidding, whether for good 
or for evil. 

No doubt the individual in question did not come to 
Nepal merely to bring a couple of buffaloes to Sir Jung 
Bahadur. But whatever might have been their real object, 
I doubt very much their having attained it, and I think I 
may safely say that no encouragement was given them. 

It is opposed to the policy of the Durbar to recruit the 
ranks of the Gorkha Army with aliens, and the only 
foreigners they can enlist are men qualified to act as drill 
instructors, and as artificers in their magazines. The Sikh 
alluded to in my first paragraph has been in the service of 
the Durbar for many years, indeed from early youth. He 
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is a Jat Sikh, by name Man Singh. His family belongs to 
Faridkot in the Ferozepur District.” 

The British Resident in Nepal was again asked to 
obtain facts about the enlistment of Sikhs in the Nepalese 
Army at that point. His reply was “Sir Jung Bahadur told 
me at Sonepur that there were about 16 Sikhs in his 
service, all of whom he had dismissed”. 

It might be pointed out that in the last decades of the 
19th Century the King of Nepal was not the real power to 
reckon with. The power behind the throne were the 
“Ranas” or the prime ministers and that was the reason 
why the British resident in Kathmandu worked laboriously 
on Prime Minister Jung Bahadur Rana to ensure the 
removal of the Sikhs in general and the Kookas in 
particular from the Singh Durbar as the Nepalese Royal 
Court was called. 

Having been defeated by the British, the Gurkhas had 
surrendered to them in “complete friendship”. The British 
successfully drove a wedge between the Sikhs and the 
Gurkhas, a bond which Maharaja Ranjit Singh had 
forged by forming a number of Gorkha regiments in his 
own Army. In fact they were recruited in the elite special 
task force of Maharaja Ranjit Singh called the Fauj-i- 
Khas. Many of the nobels of the Nepal Court also had the 
occasion to spend some time at the Court of Ranjit Singh. 
Not only the Maharaja’s widow, the controversial Rani 
dJindan, but many of the famous freedom fighters of India 
like Nana Sahib, Tantia Tope and Kanwar Singh were 
given shelter in Nepal when the British were in their hot 
pursuit. 

In fact a very special relationship had emerged amongst 
the Sikh officers and instructors and the Gorkha soldiers 
of Nepal because many of them had been actually trained 
and drilled by Sikh officers as an outcome of a peculiar 
circumstance. 

According to the Namdhari Itihas of Nahar Singh, “In 
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1850 Jung Bahadur declared a war on Tibet. Tibet was 
defeated. According to a treaty which followed, the 
Tibetan authorities were made to surrender all the Sikh 
prisoners of the Lahore Durbar in their captivity. They 
were surrendered to the Nepal authorities. When they 
reached Kathmandu they began to train the forces of 
Rana Jung Bahadur. It was under them that some of the 
Nepal regiments learnt parade as well as hill (high 
altitude) fighting. The contacts of other Kooka Sikhs with 
the Nepal authorities increased when Maharani Jindan 
stayed in their country”. 

Interestingly, it was the same Hira Singh Namdhari, 
who had acted as Ram Singh's military envoy to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir to moot the project for the raising of 
the Kooka regiment in Kashmir, who had visited the 
Kathmandu Court to seek the enlistment of the Kookas in 
the Nepalese Army. His plan and vision seemed to be to 
raise the Kooka soldiers of freedom in territories 
surrounding India which were outside the jurisdiction of 
the British and controlled by either independent rulers or 
at least semi-Independent princes of India. 

It was in 1868 that Hira Singh reached Nepal. He was 
encouraged by Prime Minister Jung Bahadur Rana who 
had been encouraging other Indian freedom fighters and 
anti-British elements, to assert the sovereignty of his 
country as well as to keep on sending signals to the 
British that they could not swallow easily the independence 
of Nepal even though it had been militarily defeated by 
them and many of the Gorkha territories had gone under 
British occupation. 

According to available documents, both Hira Singh and 
Kishen Singh Namdharis were frequent visitors to the 
Rana during their stay in Kathmandu. They took the 
opportunity during these several friendly visits to the 
Nepalese Prime Minister and de facto ruler to educate 
him about the aims and objectives of the Namdhari 
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movement. This was followed by exchange of gifts. 

Guru Ram Singh was said to have sent some buffaloes 
and other cattle as desired by the Nepal ruler. The ruler 
of Nepal also sent gifts in exchange to Ram Singh, just 
like a king would send another king. The Nepal Ruler 
sent him Rs 500, a Tibetan horse, two khukhris, a shawl 
and rosary of 108 beads of Kasturi-Mrig through Sahib 
Singh and Kahn Singh. These reports naturally disturbed 
the British and they began to apply pressure on the 
Government of Nepal to gag the activities of the Kookas 
in Kathmandu. 

It was moot to note that the extension of the Namdhari 
movement to Kashmir and Nepal showed its spread and 
the vision of its leader in spreading his continuing 
revolution against the British on many planes. But 
otherwise it was also clear that the rulers of Nepal only 
sought to use the Kooka movement for their own limited 
political and strategic purposes in getting some leverage 
in their relations with the British. They obviously were 
not interested in plunging themselves full force into the 
Kooka movement or for that matter any Indian freedom 
movement, beyond serving the strategic purpose of keeping 
the British on tenterhooks. If Nepal had sided with the 
Kookas full force, the history of the freedom movement in 
the country would have been written in a different way 
and India would have perhaps gained freedom much 
earlier than 1947. 

Noted historians have made some interesting references 
to the Kashmir, Nepal and Central Asian connections of 
the Kookas under Guru Ram Singh. This was indeed a 
part of the effort of this great clarion caller of a 
comprehensive and well conceived multi-pronged battle 
for freedom of the country. On the same lines, the much 
larger national freedom movement was inspired towards 
the end of the 19th Century and the beginning of the 20th 
Century. 
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Dr Fauja Singh, a noted historian provides a detailed 
and interesting account of the Kooka influence and 
interaction in the court of the Ranas of Nepal. He pointed 
out that “It was through the instructionality of the Sikhs 
in the service of the Nepal Durbar that Kooka contacts 
were effected with that country.” 

Describing the key role of some of the Kookas in the 
Nepal Durbar, Dr. Fauja Singh pointed out, “One of them 
was the adjutant of a Gurkha Regiment and another held 
the rank of a Jamadar. Of them, Hari Singh, Kirpal 
Singh, Bir Singh, Bishen Singh, Nihal Singh and Asa 
Singh were fairly well known in the official circles of 
Nepal. The last two named were on the personal staff of 
Rana Jung Bahadur. Originally, they were not Kookas. 
But gradually they began to be drawn closer to Kukaism 
for three reasons: (i) They were soldiers who had at one 
time served in the Khalsa Army of Lahore and taken part 
in the wars against the British and therefore, they liked 
the patriotic call of the Kookas, (ii) during their furloughs 
in the Punjab they witnessed from very close quarters the 
rapid rise of Kookaism and were deeply impressed by it, 
(iii) the propaganda of Kookaism by reputed Kooka 
Kishan Singh (also known as Hari Singh) in Nepal from 
1868 onwards made the impression still deeper” 

According to Dr. Fauja Singh, initially, when the Nepal 
rulers expressed their desire to meet Guru, Ram Singh, 
the Kooka leader displayed calm and caution in responding 
to them. Perhaps he realised in his foresight that freedom 
of India was not the main concern and ambition of the 
Nepalese rulers and all they were looking forward were to 
elements within their- country and outside in its 
neighbourhood which could help maintain the existence of 
independent Nepal in the face of the British imperial 
high-tide which was threatening at that time to swallow 
several Asian rulers and kingdoms in its colonial march. 
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Those happenings were described as follows: 

“When Rana Jung Bahadur learnt about the growing 
popularity of Kukaism, he felt interested and expressed a 
desire to meet Baba Ram Singh, This was quickly 
conveyed to the Kooka leader who, without delay, decided 
to send an embassy to Nepal, consisting of his most 
prominent Subas, Sahib Singh and Kahn Singh.” 

Referring to Ram Singh’s determination “to send a 
legate to the Ruler of Nepal”, the Punjab Police report on 
the Kooka sect for 1870 records: “The story amongst the 
Kookas, is that the Maharana wrote to Ram Singh and 
asked him to send some men for the Nepal regiments. To 
this Ram Singh is stated to have replied, “I will not yet 
despatch any Kookas, nor will I come myself, but I send 
this present”. And that was how the Kooka “ambassadors” 
carried the valuable “buffaloes for the Prince” when they 
formally went to meet the Prime Minister of Nepal for the 
first time. According to Fauja Singh's account: 

“The Kooka embassy with a couple of Punjabi buffaloes 
and mules as present for the Maharana visited Nepal 

- during the winter of 1870-71 and had several conversations 
with Jung Bahadur. The latter made many enquiries 
from the Kooka leaders about ‘their leader Ram Singh 
and with reference to their numbers and position in the 
Punjab and appeared to have been impressed with a 
sense of strength and standing they had already obtained 
in the country’. The object-of the mission, in the words of 
the Rana himself, was ‘to ascertain if there was any 
opening for their people in the Goorkha Army’. Apparently, 
the Kooka leaders had every reason to be satisfied. They 
were shown every respect and on departure were given a 
hearty send-off with some valuable presents for Baba 
Ram Singh, such as 500 rupees in cash, one necklace of 
gold, one doshala, one horse and two kukhris. 

“The Kookas approach to the Nepal ruler was naturally 
resented by the British. They were anxious to know what 
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had transpired between the Kooka Subas and the Rana. 
For this purpose Raja Shivraj Singh of Kashipur was 
commissioned to visit Nepal and gather information 
secretly. The report he submitted was, however, not 
satisfactory. Then, the Government of India sent a 
confidential letter to their Resident at Kathmandu. on 
28rd October 1871 asking him to ascertain information on 
the subject from the Ruler himself. While communicating 
the result of his interview with the Rana to the Supreme 
Government, the Resident expressed his surprise at the 
open and frank manner in which the Rana had spoken 
about the object of the Kooka mission and the potential 
danger of Kookaism in general. For instance, the Rana 
was reported as saying: Unless well looked after, they 
(the Kookas) would probably prove a source of trouble to 
the British Government.’ The Resident wrote, ‘He dwelt 
strongly upon the fact of this new sect which has so 
recently appeared in the Punjab, already numbering 
about 3,00,000 followers, all professing implicit belief in 
their Guru and ready to do his bidding, whether for good. 
or evil’. The inference drawn by the Resident from the 
frank talk of the Rana was that ‘no doubt the individuals 
in question did not come to Nepal merely to bring a couple 
of buffaloes to Sir Jung Bahadur, but whatever may have 
been their real object, I doubt very much their having 
attained it and I think I may safely say that no 
encouragement was given them.’ 

Whatever might have been the motives of the rulers of 
Nepal keeping a double-dealing relationship with both 
the British and the Kookas, it was quite in character with 
the diplomacy of duplicity which the princely states of the 
time were forced to adopt towards the British. The British 
colonial rule in India was spreading its own octopus-like 
tentacles only on the basis of the same policy of deceit, 
duplicity and double-dealing.- Divide and Rule was to 
become a notorious principle of the British colonial 
domination around the world. 
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While the British could easily apply pressure on Indian 
princely states and on the Kingdom of Nepal many of 
whose citizens were dependent on the British for their 
bread and butter as the Gurkha soldiers of the British 
Army, it was difficult for the British to apply the same 
kind of pressure on the Afghans and thé Russians, whom 
they could threaten and cajole but not browbeat and bully 
the same way as they did the princes of India and Nepal. 

‘The story of the Kooka connection with the Russians 
and the Afghans, therefore, was quite different and even 
more subtle and interesting. It showed that some of the 
seeds of the foreign policy of Independent India on the 
basis of vital treaties and interests in the Asian region, 
were also first sown by the Kooka diplomats. In fact Guru 
Ram Singh's sending his emissaries to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, maintaining subtle relations with some of the 
Patiala princes and sending “diplomatic emissaries” to 
Kabul and Tashkand, were all part of the “Kooka 
Diplomatic Organisation” which provide a fascinating 
subject for study. 

It is true that the moves to establish relations with the 
Russians on the basis of a thorough study of the Anglo- 
Russian relations of the time was made under the 
guidance of Guru Ram Singh himself, it was to flourish 
further after his deportation from Bhaini Sahib. It is 
quite interesting that years later, even Nehru’s foreign 
policy for an independent India was based on special 
relations with the Russians and the Afghans. 

The spirit behind the Kookas’ ‘Russian Connection’ was 
that the British must be expelled from India, through the 
use of the Russian military might. In this case the need 
and desire of obtaining military training facilities for the 
Kookas was not desired or requested. 

The Kooka endeavours in regard to Russian assistance, 
to be correctly evaluated, must be examined in the context 
of the “Kooka Problem” after 1872 and the Anglo-Russian 
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relations at that time. 

But before one goes into that one must try to trace some 
of the pre-1872 developments in this connection. Russia 
had long been expanding in Central Asia. As this 
expansion had the tendency of reducing the distance 
between the Asian empires of the two countries, Great 
Britain and Russia, it was greatly resented by the British. 
The resentment turned into phobia, when the Russians 
occupied Tashkand and Samarkand in quick succession 
in 1865 and 1868 respectively. In 1867 General Kaufmann 
was appointed the Governor General of Turkistan. The 
appointment of a General to the supreme position in 
Central Asia appeared to the British an indication of 
further Russian advance. This proved only too true, 
because the Kingdom of Khiva was overrun by them in 
1873. The conquest of Khiva completed the process of 
expansion to the northern banks of the Oxus and brought 
the Russian Empire into close contiguity to the Kingdom 
of Afghanistan over a long stretch of territory. Khivan 
independence was wholly destroyed and a considerable 
Russian force was permanently established in a fort on 
the Oxus within two marches of the Khan's capital. Soon 
after the treaty with Bokhara was revised and not long 
after Khokhand was integrated into the Russian Empire. 
The developments then and later were to make the 
Russian Czar master of the central regions. All this 
naturally led to an intensification of the tension and 
conflict in the region between an expansionist British 
colonial empire and an expansionist Russian empire in 
this region. 

It is interesting to note that sitting at Bhaini, Satguru 
Ram Singh and his “foreign service” saw the developments 
in Central Asia quite clearly and were rightly keen to use 
these for furthering the interest and cause of freedom of 
India. The concept of a foreign policy as a protector of 
‘national interest’ was well understood and practiced by 
them. 
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The Kooka Diplomatic Corps 





One of the key players in the Kooka-Russian interaction 
was Gurcharan Singh, a prominent Suba of Satguru Ram 
Singh, about whom the noted British diplomat, spy and 
international intriguer, H.M. Durand of the “Durand Line” 
fame had recorded, “To talk of severing Gurcharan Singh's 
connections with the Kookas seems to me useless. He is a 
Kooka Suba and will remain so till he dies, doing 
meanwhile all the harm he can do us.” 

In various records in the archives, Gurcharan Singh 
emerges somewhat like a Henry Kissinger, performing 
almost incredible diplomatic feats at an advanced age for 
the cause of his Satguru and his country. Some of the 
reports in the archives, after all these years might not 
appear very reliable in certain aspects, but they can be 
considered farily reliable documentation in the main 
aspects of Kooka-Russian relations. In the communications 
with the Russians, interestingly, Satguru Ram Singh is 
also referred to as the “Guru of the Chaste People...” This 
shows that the Kookas themselves and their Russian 
connections held their Guru and the Kooka people in high 
regard as “the chaste people”. 

In order to understand the growth of the relations 
between the Kookas and the Russians, one has to look 
back at the period from the sixties to the beginning of the 
eighties of the 19th Century which spans the period of 
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Satguru Ram Singh and beyond. The key actors in the era 
were Bishen Singh, Gurcharan Singh, Budh Singh, Gulab 
Khan, Narain Das son of Ganda Mal, Ram Charan Tora 
alias Nana Rao Maratha, Maya Hindu and Shankar Rai. 
It was as much a tale of diplomatic dexterity as of spies 
and spy-oatchers. 

Culled out from the Foreign Political-Secret Proceedings 
of the 19th Century Indian British archives, following are 
the portraits of some of the diplomats, spies and spy- 
catchers who ran the Kooka Diplomatic Corps or were 
filled against them. 


Gurcharan Singh: The Grand Old Diplomat 


He was a peasant who turned a grand old diplomat under 
the inspiration and training of Satguru Ram Singh and 
the Kooka cause. He was the son of Attar Singh, a 
cultivator of village Chak Ram Das. At the time detailed 
secret reports were collected and filed about his activities 
in relations with the Russians, he was about 75 years old. 
Even at that age he was reputed to be tough as tough 
could be and physically and mentally very strong and 
alert. The British authorities admitted in their 
contemporary secret files that “Though an old man, he is 
physically very strong and active, capable of undergoing 
great fatigue. He is remarkably erect and a very good 
specimen of a Sikh soldier”. 

Historians of the Kookas and scholars like M.M. 
Ahluwalia have researched into the personal history of 
the Kookas active in building relations with the Russians 
with the motive of securing their aid to support their 
overall cause of throwing the alien British out of India. 
About Gurcharan Singh, Ahluwalia writes, “It is 
interesting to note that Gurcharan Singh belonged to the 
well-known family of Pirana who in the time of Guru 
Nanak, travelled all over Afghanistan, visiting Kabul, 
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Kandhar, Ghazni, Bokhara, and converted a large number 
of people there. At Kabul he erected a Dharamsala which 
was still called ‘Pirana Sahib Ki Dharamsala’. 

The story of Gurcharan Singh, presented by Ahluwalia 
is as follows: 

“Gurcharan Singh joined as a trooper in the army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh at the age of 18. He took leave 
after the Battle of Gujrat and went to Kabul, and he was 
there when Punjab was annexed. He returned to settle 
down as a zamindar (agriculturist) and showed great 
hospitality when Satguru Ram Singh was on a visit to his 
village, Chak Ramdas. Satguru Ram Singh raised him to 
a Mahant, and after the deportation of Satguru Ram 
Singh, he (Gurcharan) travelled about holding Kooka 
meetings and making converts. He frequently visited 
Kabul, leaving home in April and returning in November. 
At Kabul he lodged in the Dharamsala of his ancestor. 
His younger brother, Gurmukh Singh (60), and his two 
sons were likewise Kookas. According to the secret reports 
of the Government of India, Gurcharan Singh had become 
a Kooka about the year 1867. He was made a Suba in the 
same year and he visited Kabul in 1868. He left his home 
in 1878, reaching Samarkand in 1879 with a letter from 
the Kooka Guru to the Russians...While in the Khalsa 
army, he used to serve Raja Lal Singh, who sent him to 
Kabul to get some information. He carried three wounds 
on his body, which he had received while fighting in the 
Khalsa army. He knew Gurmukhi and Pushto.” 


Gulab Khan: The Double Agent 


Gulab Khan, the man who was instrumental in getting 
the Kooka agents Gurcharan Singh and Shanker Rai 
arrested in Samarkand, was himself believed to be a double 
agent, who supplied secrets to both the British and the 
Russians. This was said by H.M. Durand too in some of 
his secret reports. 
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The story of Gulab Khan is as follows: 

“He was the secret agent working for and against the 
Russians during the Second Afghan War and afterwards. 
It is very difficult to categorise his loyalties. Money was 
perhaps the only consideration with him. He was a 
mastermind and for a long time he posed to the Russians 
as their spy, as well as to the English as a British spy. 
HM. Durand, Under Secretary in the Foreign Political 
Department, recorded the following opinion about him on 
30th December 1881, “Gulab Khan is probably drawing 
pay from both sides, or trying to do so. 

“He was the son of Alla Ditta Khan—caste Gakhar of 
Panchgrain (Rawalpindi). Originally he was employed in 
the Telegraph Department as sub-inspector on Rs. 30. He 
deserted his job at Naushehra in June 1879. In August 
1879, Sir Louis Cavagnari received a letter from Gulab 
Khan from Kutta Kurghan in Ri n Turkistan. He 
offered to act as a spy if his desertion from service was 
forgiven. Mr Christie—corresponded with Gulab Khan 
with the approval of the Foreign Department and invited 
him to return. 

“Gulab Khan arrived back in Peshawar on 3rd October 
1879 and met the Commissioner who recorded his 
statement and sent it to the Foreign Deparment of the 
Government of India. The Commissioner was directed to 
send Gulab Khan to Lahore. He was about 40 years of 
age, tall and rather thin and very intelligent looking. He 
maintained a diary since the year 1878. 

“Gulab Khan's grandfather Bungas Khan was a tehsildar 
(a sub-district revenue officer) in Ranjit Singh’s time. 
Gulab Khan entered the telegraph department in 1863. 
He wanted to go with the Yarkand Mission. But as he 
recorded in his own diary, ‘My department did not let me 
resign my job. Raja Moti Singh of Poonch offered me a 
Risaldarship (a company commander's job) but my 
telegraph authorities stood in the way. In 1877, my uncle 
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in the telegraph department ran away with my wife. In 
these circumstances I deserted the job and decided to go 
to Swat and Yarkand. I roamed with the Powindh as 
(gypsies of sort) right up to Ghazni. I became popular 
with them because I knew medicine and cured some of 
them. I visited Bukhara and Kutta Kurghan. There are a 
great many natives of India in Bukhara, quite 200 
Muslims and 400 Hindus. In May 1880, I met the British 
spy Abdul Rizzak at Kutta Kurghan”, 

It was this Gulab Khan who supplied information to 
the British Government about the Kookas and the 
conditions in Afghanistan and Central Asia from time to 
time. In February 1882, this British spy sent a detailed 
secret newsletter for which the British gave him a reward 
of Rs, 500. 

The Kooka agents kept a vigilant eye on this man who 
was dangerous as well as useful some time, but not very 
dependable. 


Narian Dass: The Secret Courier 


“His caste was Acharaj. He belonged to Hazru, district 
Rawalpindi. He had lived in Turkistan for more than three 
years when Gurcharan Singh began his activity. He acted 
as a body washer to Hindus. He took a letter from 
Gurcharan Singh from Tash Kurghan to the Russian 
Governor at Samarkand in April 1880. In fact he used to 
act as a go-between for Gurcharan Singh and the Russians 
for delivering messages. 


Ramcharan Tora: The Russian speaking Nana Rao 


His name was Ram Charan Tora alias Nana Rao Maratha. 
He arrived in Samarkand on 13th August 1879 from 
Orenburg with the Russian Prince who visited the river 
Oxus in September 1879. He claimed to be the descendent 
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of Nana Rao Maratha. He had an interview with 
Gurcharan Singh and expressed his opinion to the 
Russians about the Namdhari movement. He knew Russian 
and was more or less Russian in habits. He absconded 
from India after the mutiny (the 1857 war of Independence) 
and was a short man of dark complexion aged about 40 
years. 


Maya Hindu: The Secret Courier 


He was a native of Gujranwala, and was a Jamadar in 
the Native Regiment. He also absconded after deserting 
his regiment during the 1857 revolt. He used to live at 
different places in Russia and Afghanistan and acted as a 
messenger and agent of Gurcharan Singh. On the 20th of 
December, he took one such letter from Gurcharan Singh 
to the Russian Governor at Samarkand and received a 
reward of 500 Tangas and a Chogha (about Rs. 500 pieces 
of silver and a robe) 


Shankar Rai: The Russian Agent 


He belonged to the Bhatt caste. He was from Haripur 
district Hazara and was 34 at the time of his arrest. He 
was a Russian spy. He lived for about 7 years in Russian 
Turkistan, chiefly at Kutta Kurghan. He used to supply 
important information to the Russians about Afghanistan 
and other parts of Central Asia. He accompnied Gurcharan 
Singh to Peshawar in October 1880. According to the 
Government records: 

‘He is a very intelligent, twists his moustaches like a 
Dogra and has a beard’. 

“He told the British authorities that he left his home in 
India after quarrelling with his mother-in-law. He joined 
the Police service at Kutta Kurghan. He gave to the 
English the names of Balak Singh of Phagwara, and 
Mansukh of Jammu who lived there.” 
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He was perhaps the most mysterious name in the 
‘diplomatic corps’ of the Kookas. Bishen Singh Arora of 
Kabul, the Kooka Suba in Russia was described by the 
then Deputy Superintendent of Police of Ludhiana in his 
secret report, to be in Russian service. He was said to 
have command of several regiments, and some of the 
Kookas with him held high appointments. 

A secret police report of April 1880 from the same 
D.S.P. Ludhiana said: “The Kookas are at present in a 
state of excitement, they hold frequent consultations, and 
Baba Budh Singh of Bhaini (the Kooka leader) is visited 
by men from distant places. One Bishen Singh Arora, a 
Kuka of great wealth, has agencies in Peshawar, Kabul, 
Bokhara and Russian territory, and is the medium of 
communication between the Russians and Budh Singh. 
Russian emissaries in disguise meet Budh Singh's agents 
through Bishen Singh's assistance.” 

A similar report of June 1880 from Samand Singh 
Lambardar informed “That Bishen Singh was with the 
Russians. Six months back he had from the Russians a 
suit of broad cloth, which was forwarded to Guru Ram 
Singh”. According to this informer, Bishen Singh had 
been converted to Kooka faith by Balak Singh of Hazro. 

According to an August 1880 version of an informant 
named Joga Singh, there was one view that when Guru 
Ram Singh was arrested, a man named Bishen Singh was 
sent to Russia via Turkistan to plead the cause of the 
Kookas. According to a report of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Ludhiana, Joga Singh of Dhulkot, 
in the Ferozepur district, stated as follows: 

“12 years ago he accompanied Guru Ram Singh to 
Hazro, in the Rawalpindi district, where they met Bishen 
Singh, who stated he was a resident of of Kabul, and was 
in the confidence of the Sardars, who employed him in 
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collecting information about Hindustan. He said that at 
times he used to live in Peshawar. 

Joga Singh again met Bishen Singh at the Anandpur 
fair in Hoshiarpur District about 10 years ago. He said 
that the Sakhis (Prophecies) recovered from the Badh 
Tirath tank at Haripur in the Sirsa district, foretell that 
Bishen Singh, will lead a Mohammedan army across the 
North West-Frontier into the Punjab and added that 
Bishen Singh is in communication with the Russians, as 
also are twelve other Kookas, who escaped from Malerkotla 
after the disturbances of 1872 and made their way to 
Russian territory”. 

October 1880 report by the District Superintendents of 
Lahore and Ludhiana recorded that “It was reported by 
the District Superintendent of Lahore that Bishen Singh 
had been created a Suba by Mahant Gurcharan Singh...and 
that they were preparing for a journey together to 
Bokhara”. 

On 9th October, the District Superintendent of Police 
Ludhiana reported to the Government that Budh Singh 
had received a “Letter from Bishen Singh to the effect 
that the Russians had assumed a hostile attitude towards 
England”. He got this information through his informer 
Lal Singh of Gumti who had met Budh Singh at Bhaini. 

The British officers were also disturbed by reports that 
the Russians, persuaded by the Kookas, were planning to 
invade India. A secret report filed by the District 
Superintendent of Police Ludhiana reported to the 
Government that according to his information from an 
agent named Dewa Singh of Sanghera “...in Sambat 1939 
(A.D. 1882) the Russians would invade India and would 
be accompanied by Bishen Singh...”. 

Another secret report on Bishen Singh carried this 
information, “Information has been received from a secret 
agent that Bishen Singh who is at present in Central 
Asia, has sent a message to Budh Singh, asking him to 
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send a trustworthy Kooka to meet him. He also sent word 
that he had been obliged to eat with the Russians for 
which he hoped to be forgiven. He said the English would 
be treated with ten times the severity they showed to the 
blacks”. 

In fact Bishen Singh emerged as the most watched and 
most written about Kooka Russian connection from the 
secret reports of the British officers all over northern 
India. 

While looking back at the tales of the Kooka diplomats 
and foreign agents, one is impressed by their skill in 
diplomacy and handling of sensitive communication. But 
at the same time, one has also to admit that he has to 
depend mostly on secret reports of the British police and 
spies, while researching and assimilating facts about 
them. The genuinness of some of the secret reports of the 
British informers cannot be vouchsafed. As researchers 
like Ahluwalia have also underlined, “The factor of secret 
agents exaggerating and even fabricating material cannot 
be ruled out. Gulab Khan, who is the chief source of our 
information, was perhaps the most untrustworthy person 
even in the eyes of his employers. The British were 
thoroughly disillusioned with him and suspected him of 
being in the pay of the Russians as well.” 

But despite all these negative factors, one can certainly 
assert that the Kookas had organised a first-rate diplomatic 
corps of their own and had established very important 
foreign contacts, particularly with the Russians in Central 
Asia. It is also clear that the Kookas, whose patriotism 
and determination to rid India of foreign rule was 
undeniable, established these foreign contacts with the 
sole purpose of achieving their objective of freedom for 
their motherland. 
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The Right to Life 





The Kookas were great crusaders for environmental 
preservation which is today one of the greatest and most 
sensitive issues before mankind. Their concern for the 
right to life of all living forms resulted in a series of 
episodes in which they were to come into direct 
confrontation with butchers and the British authorities. 
Many Kookas were ready to sacrifice their own lives to 
protect the life of cows. This episode of the Kooka rebellion 
has been called the “Cow Protection Battle” by several 
historians. 

While describing the “Kooka Outbreak” an eminent 
historian commented that the so-called calm, which 
marked the period 1868-1870, ended in 1871 with the 
Kooka attacks on the butchers of Amritsar and Raikot. 

There is no doubt that the Kookas were angered with 
the open defiance by butchers of their sensibilities about 
the cow which they considered both a sacred animal as 
well as symbol of life which must be protected. 

The Kooka faith had a very strong element of 
environmental protection and therefore, what to speak of 
cows, they would go to any extent in protecting rats and 
snakes from being unnecessarily killed. In this connection 
the present spiritual master of the Namdhari Sikhs, 
Satguru Jagjit Singh ji Maharaj, recalled that the 
Namdharis do not kill even the locusts when they come in 
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Massive swarms to attack crops. They would not kill the 
caterpillar pests which infested their crops now and then. 
But despite this, their crops grew better and healthier 
than others. 

Respect for all forms of life is an ancient Indian 
environmental tradition and two major religions of India, 
Buddhism and Jainism, have enshrined in their dictates 
strong passive principles to protect not only birds and 
beasts but all forms of animate and seemingly inanimate 
creation, These included the insects, the mountains, the 
rivers, the oceans, the trees and the flowers. 

In the case of the Kookas or the Namdharis, 
environmental actvisim was part of their inherent faith 
and doctrinal practice. Their great sacrifices for the 
preservation of the environmental balance and protection 
of animal life was exploited by their detractors to paint 
them as some kind of intolerant fanatics who were 
inspired by their narrow mindedness to go hunting for 
butchers. 

There is need for greater research and analysis of the 
episodes of the Kooka, battles with the butchers in the 
19th Century to refocuss this part of their struggle for 
independence and social reform. The fact remains that 
the Kookas or the Namdharis are among the most 
environmentally conscious communities in the world. 

As Dr Fauja Singh Bajwa has pointed out in his 
analysis of the Kooka battles for cow protection, being 
given to beef-eating, the British, when they first entered 
the Punjab in 1846, wanted the same freedom to kill cows 
and eat their flesh as they had enjoyed elsewhere in the 
country. This caused great perturbance to those who were 
religiously and socially opposed to it. There was actually a 
cow-clash in April 1846, when a European artileryman 
standing guard at the outer gate of the artillery barracks 
at Lahore slashed three or four out of a herd of cows 
passing that, way. There was both open and secret 
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resentment against this act of cow-slashing by the British 
soldier, Those who dared defy the British might and 
openly demonstrated against this act of butcherous 
sacrilege, were immediately arrested by the police. Two of 
them, a Dutta Brahmin and Rullia Misar, were hanged. 
Two others were put into prison with chains and fetters, 
their faces were blackened and they were paraded in 
public to humiliate and disgrace them. The British 
obviously wanted to teach them a lesson and set an 
example before the public on how they would treat those 
who dared defy dictates of the white rulers of India. At 
the same time, the source of all this trouble, the British 
sentry, was merely “warned to be more careful how he 
used his sword in future”, 

After the episode of the sentry, the British tried to instil 
terror in the hearts of the local populace. The British had 
now no trouble in getting beef for their tables at Lahore. 
But of course, they were more careful not to enrage public 
sentiment. Now they secured their beef supplies quietly 
and without much exposure and show-off. The killing of 
cows and supplies of beef continued, but without making 
much fuss. 

Like the cow-clash in Lahore, there was also cow- 
confrontation in Amritsar, which is a holy city. This 
caused greater resentment in all section of Hindus and 
Sikhs. The Kookas were more hurt and angered than 
anyone else. 

There were several complaints about cow-killing in 
Amritsar. Realising that these complaints must be attended 
to and people's sentiments must be pacified to stem the 
rousing of passions among Sikhs and Hindus both, the 
Governor General issued a special order, banning cow- 
slaughter in the holy city of Amritsar. The order 
reproduced below, was engraved on a copper plate and 
placed at the entrance of the Durbar Sahib: 

“The priests of Amritsar, having complained of 
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annoyance, this is to make known to all concerned that by 
order of the Governor General British subjects are 
forbidden to enter the temple called the Durbar or its 
precincts at Amritsar or indeed any temple with their 
shoes on”: 

“Kine (cows) are not to be killed at Amritsar, nor are 
the Seikhs (sikhs) to be molested or in any way to be 
interfered with”. 

“Shoes are to be taken off at the Bhoonga at the corner 
of the tank and no person is to walk round the tank with 
his shoes on.” 

The order was issued under the signatures of Henry H. 
Lawrence, Resident, from Lahore on March 24, 1847. 

It would seem strange that the ban on cow-killing was 
confined only to Amritsar. The concession was limited to 
the holy city and there was no prohibition of cow- 
slaughter elsewhere. It would seem obvious that the 
concession was only to the Sikhs and their sentiments 
about Amritsar being a sacred city whose sanctity must 
be maintained. The Sikh power in Punjab was on the 
decline but they were still the ‘ruling power’ in the land of 
five rivers, even though nominally. 

Here, one has to recall that the ban on cow-slaughter 
was a time-honoured law of the Khalsa Government. In 
Dr. Fauja Singh's view, “that law was now violated and 
treated as dead”. 

A deeper analysis of why and how these steps were 
being taken by the British on a selective and discriminatory 
basis at that time showed clearly that their notorious 
policy of divide-and-rule was at work here and they were 
sowing the seeds of communal virus in India which could 
not be weeded out for more than a Century to come. 

The annexation of Punjab made the British the 
unchallenged masters of this land of the Khalsa and the 
brave Punjabis. Immediately after the annexation, 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, the scion of the ruling Sikh 
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dynasty of Ranjit Singh, was deposed. The British began 
to re-order and reverse some of their orders which were 
issued earlier to keep the Sikhs pacified. Obviously, now 
they did not care whether the defeated Sikhs sulked or 
fretted. That they made clear through various open 
announcements as well as clandestine conspiracies. 

Soon after the deposition of Maharaja Dalip Singh, the 
British Government of India declared that for the future, 
“no one should be allowed to interfere with the practice by 
his neighbour, of customs which that neighbour's religion 
permits.” The Board of Administration ruled that the 
prohibition, which had formerly been maintained solely 
out of deference to a Sikh sovereign, must now be 
removed and that in every large town a spot for the 
shambles and butchers’ shops should be appointed, but 
that particular care should be taken not to select the 
neighbourhood of any Hindoo religious building and on no 
account should (beef) be exposed for sale in shops within 
the towns, although slaughtered outside, and that 
Mussalmans should be severely punished for ostentatiously 
parading what they knew would offend their Hindoo 
neighbours”. 

‘These orders were carried out in Amritsar by Mr C.B. 
Saunders in 1849, who selected a shop at some distance 
from the city and caused an enclosure to be erected there 
and forbade the sale of the flesh of kine in the city in 
shops or in an open manner. 

But as one looked back at history it became clear that 
the British neither cared for Hindus, nor the Sikhs, nor 
even the Muslims. From 1846 onwards it was their well 
planned and carefully calculated policy to drive a wedge 
between the Muslims and the non-Muslims to win over 
the goodwill of the Muslims as their political allies 
against those who sought to defy the British might and 
fought them in the name of freedom. It was a dividend of 
this policy that during the 2nd Anglo-Sikh war a majority 
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of the Muslims sided with the British and against the 
Sikhs. But it could not be a cogent explanation that the 
British removed the ban on cow-slaughter to reward the 
Muslims for services rendered to them. There is no 
authentic evidence to prove it. Of course the British 
wanted to make the Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs and all 
castes and creeds in India fight one another in the name 
of religion. The cat literally came out of the bag in 1857 
when both the Hindus and Muslims revolted against 
cartridges introduced by the British in their Native Army 
which were said to be greased with beef and pork tallow. 
It was an affront to the sensibilities of both the Hindus 
and Muslims of India. Therefore, when the Kookas 
objected and protested against the offensive cow-slaughter 
and open sale of beef, they were only carrying forward the 
spark which had ignited the 1857 revolt against the 
British imperialism in India. 

One can easily construe that the British used a section 
of the Muslims as a tool to serve the dietary preferences of 
the Europeans for beef. Members of the Muslim community 
were granted contracts to set up shops of beef, partly 
because the Muslims had no objections in the matter and 
partly for the reason that the work could not be taken up 
by the Europeans who did not consider it consistent with 
their sense of dignity and superior status as the ruling 
class in India. 

The fact that the British wanted to serve a dual 
purpose by introduction of cow-slaughter was clear. They 
wanted to send across the signals that they were now in a 
position to scrap, subvert or even reverse the laws of the 
Khalsa Government of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. They also 
wanted the message to go home to the masses that the 
British masters had started the campaign for the cultural 
conversion of India and were out to destroy the values, 
sensibilities and traditions of the Indian society. People 
belonging to all religions, castes and creeds were the 
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target of this cultural invasion, one way or another. But 
this realisation was to dawn on historians years after the 
British had done the damage to Indian society and many 
a Kooka patriot had made the supreme sacrifice to save 
cows from the hands of the butchers who were patronised 
and instigated by the British deliberately as agents of 
slusruption of harmony and unity of the Indian society and 
life. 

The introduction of cow-slaughter was the work of the 
British with a definite political motive. This was clear 
from the way they backed the Indian butchers engaged in 
the cow-slaughter business to create tension and 
confrontation with their Hindu and Sikh brethren. In 
1866 and on some occasions, even before that, there were 
confrontations between butchers and the Kookas which 
led to disturbances. These confrontations were sparked off 
by the Amritsar butchers, egged on by the British, 
showing the audacity to sell beef openly in the city. The 
butchers, if caught at all by the authorities, were let off 
with either light admonition alone or with nominal fines. 
More often than not they were let off without even a 
harsh word. 

People began to see through the partiality of the 
authorities who took upon themselves the responsibility 
of being the patrons and protectors of the butchers rather 
than being the custodians of public peace and preservation 
of the sensibilities of the majority of people. The partiality 
of the authorities was brought home far more convincingly 
from the beginning of 1871. The problem had been 
deliberately aggravated and had assumed serious 
proportions. This is what historical records tell us today. 
‘The following extract from the official records of those 
times provides an enlightening insight into the issue: 

“During the intervening period many cases have 
contributed to reopen the difficulty. The contract on-the 
slaughter of the cattle had been framed for three years, 
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and the contract was taken by one Ali, a well-known 
butcher at Amritsar. This year Ali had associated himself 
with some other butchers and the greater number of 
sharers in the contract led to great efforts being made to 
stimulate the sale of beef. Partly, too, owing to the high 
price of grain and the cheapness of beef caused by the 
drought and want of fodder which made cattle-owners 
anxious to sel]. The consumption of beef among the poorer 
.classes has enormously increased and though there does 
not appear to have been any systematic violation of the 
rules, it is certain that beef has been brought openly and 
carelessly into the city to the disgust of the Hindoo 
community.” 

This record makes one feel as if the British officials 
wanted to record this fact for the posterity that they had 
succeeded in hurting the Hindu sensibilities and making 
them feel “disgusted” and took some vicarious pleasure in 
it. That was the way of the colonialist British in India. 

Many people lodged several complaints with the British 
officials against offending butchers. None moved a little 
finger to redress the growing grievances and unrest 
mong the angry Sikhs and Hindus of Amritsar. What 
had begun to infuriate the people was the fact that if at 
all some nominal punishment was given to an offending 
weer even that was quite often remitted on appeal. It 
t this moment when one of the major early 
agitations seeking complete ban on cow-slaughter and 
sale of beef in the sacred city of Amritsar was started. The 
Hindu and Sikh agitators led by the Kookas demanded 
complete suppression of cow-slaughter. As a result a 
confrontation developed between them and the butchers. 
The cow-protection agitation also acquired strong tinges 
of communal conflict. This communal politics was 
something which the British would leave as their evil 
legacy for India that would plague Indian society for 
decades to come. 
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Conflict and confrontation began to increase and in 
April and May of 1871 there were several clashes between 
the Kookas and the butchers. There was widespread 
belief that the authorities showed prejudice and partiality 
in dealing with those involved in the cow-protection 
conflicts. A police guard was placed over the slaughter- 
house of the city from May 6, 1871 and it remained there 
till the end of May. But on the other hand as many as 22 
Hindus were prosecuted. On May 15, Bhai Deva Singh, a 
disciple of Bh: it Singh of Naurangabad, was sentenced 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment for his role in 
inciting a sikh congregation in Amritsar to fight against 
the butchers. He had gone to the extent of displaying the 
bone of a cow to rouse their sentiments. 

The trade boycott of butchers and their community 
members and tragic murders of some of the butchers led 
to the arrests of several innoncent people too as the 
British began to mop up Hindus and Sikhs in blind anger. 
The Kookas were the special targets of their wrath. 

But the Indian nation and the British themselves were 
to be stunned by a gesture of the Kooka Satguru Ram 
Singh and his followers which showed that in their 
commitment to the right to life for all creatures, they 
could unflinchingly sacrifice their own lives too. While the 
British were rounding up people on charges of murdering 
butchers, some innoncent people were also held on the 
basis of doubtful information provided by ‘approvers’ and 
‘informers’. In order to save the innoncent, Satguru Ram 
Singh instructed the Kookas who had killed the butchers 
to go and voluntarily surrender before the authorities. It 
was truly an act of heroic martyrdom and an act of 
defiance before injustice and repression of the British 
authorities. By voluntarily accepting death to protect life, 
the Kookas set an unprecedented saga of sacrifice in the 
annals of mankind and the story of Indian struggle for 
freedom. 
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The Death Sentence 


The Kookas, well known by then also as the Namdharis, 
did not hide the fact, neither then, nor now, that they had 
decided to attack the butchers of Amritsar on the night 
between June 14 and 15, 1871. They had taken the law 
into their own hands if that could be called the law despite 
the fact that it had failed to protect the sanctity of a holy 
city and the sentiments of a majority of citizens of 
Amritsar. 

Pira, Jiwan, Shadi and Amami, four butchers were 
killed, Karam Din, Ilahi Bux and Khita, three others 
were left half dead. The attack was made between 
midnight and 1 a.m. The weapons were provided by a 
police constable called Lal Singh. He too was a Namdhari. 

The British officials were frothing at the mouth with 
fury at this act of defiance. Mr Christie, the British officer 
appointed for hunting and hounding the Kookas, let all 
the dirty tricks of repression and torture lose to catch the 
‘culprits’. He used all third degree methods and in the 
infamous style of the British colonial police in India, tried 
to rope in as many innoncent citizens of Amritsar as 
possible and torture and torment them into making 
confessions. Among the first batch of suspects rounded up 
by Christie and his police-hawks were Heera Singh, Ahya 
and Jai Ram. They were tortured and made to confess 
that they had actually committed the crime. All of them 
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were also made ‘approvers’. Another dozen citizens were 
rounded up in the second wave of night raiding. The list 
included Sant Ram, Ram Kishan, Manna Singh, Jawala 
Singh, Pannaji, Mula, Nihal Singh, Maya, Sunder Singh, 
Bhup Singh, Teka and Shoha. They were sent to the 
sessions. Not one of them was the actual criminal. None 
had committed the crime. But still all of them were 
committed to the sessions on July 25, 1871. 

Later, the ‘real culprits’ came forward to confess their 
crime. Not only the face of Christie but the entire face of 
the British system of crime and punishment in the 19th 
Century India was exposed and tarnished beyond repair, 
After subjecting the innoncents to untold torture, Christie 
shamelessly explained it off by reporting to his superiors 
that he had been misled and put on the wrong scent by 
one of his informers, a man named Hira. Not only had 
Hira misled the super-cop Christie, but had also come 
forward to confess his own ‘guilt’. Again, Christie offered 
another equally intriguing explanation for his conduct. 
He wrote to his superiors that he had been told by a 
‘respectable broker of the city’, a man named Jai Ram, 
that ‘he had instigated these men to commit this crime’. 
The truth could not be hidden forever that the police had 
actually rounded up anyone they suspected or considered 
looking like a criminal and tortured him into making a 
confession. Not only that. In this panicky frame-up, there 
were several who were made ‘approvers’. It was the most 
shocking farce, which exposed the character of the British 
Administration in India those days and its pet phobias 
and foibles. In this shocking episode, man after man, held 
by Christie's cops had ‘confessed’ to a crime he had never 
committed. bay 

Christie and the British were exposed by none other 
than Satguru Ram Singh himself. When the Satguru of 
the Namdharis came to know, that like the butchers had 
tortured the cows, Christie and his police butchers were 
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trying to torture, frame and hang innoncent citizens, he 
directed the Kooka warriors to go forward, confess their 
act of doing justice to those whom they considered 
criminals against their faith and society. They knew that 
they were voluntarily going to embrace the gallows by 
accepting the death sentence which was sure to be their 
fate. They were the forerunners of national martyrs like 
Bhagat Singh. 

The Kookas who “punished” the butchers according to 
their own code of justice, with unflinching courage, went 
forth and surrendered to the British authorities so that 
the lives of the innoncent in the British police trap could 
be saved. The hallowed four were Behla Singh, Fateh 
Singh, Hakim Singh and Lehna Singh. They voluntarily 
kissed death. They were all hanged but they went to the 
gallows reciting the sacred verses, without fear or fret 
blemishing their faces. 

Constable Lal Singh and two others, both named Lehna 
Singh were exiled. To save their face, the British 
authorities sentenced Ahya, Hira Singh and Jai Ram, to 
varied terms of imprisonment “for giving wrong 
information to Christie”. 

The supreme sacrifice of the valiant four and their 
comrade Kookas who were exiled from their country, a 
fate which was ultimately to be shared by their Satguru 
Ram Singh too who was exiled later, sent an electric wave 
throughout the ranks of Kookas and other freedom 
fighters in the country. They had shown the way to their 
fellow countrymen how martyrs could use death to 
preserve life. That was the way of the Kooka or the 
Namdhari, who had learnt that death and life were just 
two stages of his journey of existence. 

Accounts of the hanging of the four Kookas by 
contemporaries and later day chroniclers indicated how 
death itself was glorified the way they went to the 
gallows. 
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The news of the death sentence of Kookas Behla Singh, 
Fateh Singh, Hakim Singh and Lehna Singh, spread 
through the streets and bazars of Amritsar. From there it 
spread through all the towns and villages of Punjab, 
firing others with the missionary spirit to sacrifice their 
lives for the sake of the honour, values, justice and 
freedom of their country. 

The city of Amritsar was abuzz with the great sacrifice 
of these great sons of Punjab. Everyone sang praises to 
them. The public was deéply impressed with the way 
trese Kookas had confessed their guilt and saved others 
* ym the gallows. From the day of the judgement to the 
pb __y of their hanging, September 15, they were allowed to 
“visit the Harmandir Sahib, the holiest of the holy temple, 

to «ay their prayers daily. 

n the day of their hanging, the day of their date with 
* * h, the four convicts bathed in the Sarovar, the sacred 
tan. of the Harmandir Sahib temple. ‘Prasad’ was 
prepired and distributed after the holy chants. The 
priescs and patriots, all seemed intoxicated with love, of 
humanity and their motherland. There were no tears or 
frowns of worry and anxiety on their brows. Singing 
hymns and peforming the ‘Kirtan’ (the holy joint singing 
of the invocations), the group moved towards the hanging 
ground. There was a large assembly of onlookers. They 
were amazed. Were these some criminals going to be 
hanged or great followers of a great revolutionary-saint 
going to meet their creator with pride and patriotism writ 
on every pore of their bodies? They seemed utterly 
snconcerned with death, which held no terror for them. 
The crowd seemed sad, proud and touched to the very 
depths of their hearts. They saw before them the spectacle 
of brave men of courage and conviction, going to their 

ueaths, to save life. 
They literally died like Kookas and super- 
wironmentalists. Before death, they had two last wishes, 
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the mandatory last wishes which were generally granted 
to those who were about to pay for their ‘crimes’ by going 
to the gallows. They first asked that they should not be 
hanged by leather ropes. Their second wish was that they 
should be allowed to put the noose around their necks, 
themselves, voluntarily. That made their act of so called 
hanging, actually an act of self-sacrifice and last voluntary 
defiance of both the British authority and their draconian 
laws, as well as death itself. 

Finally, the four Kookas, said their prayers in Punjabi, 
and amidst the loud victory cry of their battle of body and 
spirit-Sat Sri Akal (He, the Timeless and Deathless, is 
the only Truth), they put the nooses around their own 
necks, as if they were putting on garlands of flowers. 

The description given above of the men who went to 
death on September 15 that year in Amritsar has been 
assembled from various touching accounts of the glorious 
event in folklore, police record and chronicles of Namdhari 
history. The supreme sacrifice of the valiant four was 
significant as it was to set the pace for the direct 
confrontation and encounters between the Kookas and 
the butchers on the one hand and the repressive ruling 
cliques of Malerkotla on the other. In Amritsar, the 
justice and ecology heroes, the Kookas died, hung by the 
noose. In the aftermath of the confrontations at Maler, 
Kotla and Malodh, the Kookas were to be blown up by the 
barrel of a canon. Thus they wrote in the history of the 
freedom movement of India, a saga in blood and sacrifice 
which the simple words “The Kooka Outbreak” could 
hardly describe. 

But this saga of the “Death Sentence” and the hangings 
of September 15, 1871, would be incomplete without 
focussisng on the sentiments of the mother of Hakim 
Singh, one of the Kooka martyrs at the Amritsar hangings. 
Hakim was the only son of his mother. She had put the 
victory mark—the tilak—on the forehead of Hakim and 
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also annointed his three other colleagues, whom she 
called ‘my brave sons’ with the same mark. She recited 
verses from the Holy Granth Sahib rather than shedding 
tears of sorrow. She performed the last rites of her son 
with her own hands. Someone tried to console her. But 
the Kooka mother of a Kooka son said, “Today, I feel 
blessed because my son has given his life for the sake of 
the cow, the poor people, and the freedom of the country”. 
Yes, the cow, the country and the commonfolk, they were 
the symbols of the great Kooka outbreak which was more 
a saga of self-sacrifice rather than wanton killings of even 
the worst enemies of the Kookas and the country. 
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Namdharis Then and Now 


These are just some glimpses that we have tried to present 
in this first volume of the story of the Kookas, that is the 
Namdharis. A direct question: when did Kookas become 
Namdharis? The present Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji answered 
with a smile. He explained that the Kookas and Namdharis 
were just two manifestations of the same spirit, the faith 
and the man who was initiated into the mystery of life 
and death through the spiritual energy of the Holy Name, 
or the NAAM, as it is pronounced in the original Punjabi, 
the mother language of Punjab and the Namdharis. For 
those in our times, for whom this book has been written 
and subsequently the other books in this series would be 
written, this last chapter of the book is being offered as a 
tale in brief of the Namdharis before and after the 
independence of India. Independence to bring about which 
they made a valiant contribution for nearly a Century. 
The volume number two of our work in this series 
would be entitled Zighteen Seventy Two, for that was one 
year in which some of the most vital and explosive events 
of the Namdhari history took place. The most traumatic 
event of 1872 was the final confrontation between the 
British might and the Namdhari leader Satguru Ram 
Singh, who was exiled that year. That year also saw the 
Kookas being blown up from the barrels of the British 
cannon and the worldwide consequences. The year 1872 
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was the first great watershed in the revolutionary 
struggles of the Namdharis, marked by peaceful non- 
cooperation and resistence, and supereme personal _ 
sacrifice. So much happened in that single year, the 15th 
year in the life of the Kooka Movement since its flag was 
first unfurled at Bhaini, that it deserved an entire volume 
to itself, before moving to other phases of the story of the 
Namdharis for the modern times and modern readers. 

For a sharp and brief focus on the portrait of the 
Namdharis and their Satgurus, one would like to quote 
what some of the Indian leaders thought about them. 
Those who were not Namdharis themselves but did stand 
up as strong symbols of India and its freedom movement. 
Among them was Indira Gandhi. In her words in a 
message sent on March 16, 1981, Mrs Gandhi. had said, 
“Our freedom movement gathered strength by attracting 
every important section of society from every region. The 
contribution of the Namdhari sect of Sikhs to the 
movement has been specially significant and unique in its 
own way”. 

In the words of the late Humayun Kabir, “The insistence 
of Guru Ram Singh on self-help helped in developing 
among. them (the Namdharis) their system of justice and 
communication. This was a considerable achievement in 
view of the prevailing circumstances. Even more 
remarkable was the Kooka insistence on growth of 
indigenous agriculture and trade. In some respects, Guru 
Ram Singh had anticipated the non-cooperation movement 
of 1921, in his idea of hoycott of the British institutions in 
the country. It is also claimed that the Kooka movement . 
directly influenced the Ghadar and other political 
movements in the Punjab in the early twentieth Century”. 

The first President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
later President Dr..S. Radhakrishnan and the first Prime 
Minister of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were among 
those who had often in their spoken and written word on 
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public record acknowledged the debt of the nation, and 
specially its freedom fighters, to the Namdharis and their 
gurus. 

Perhaps the best and the briefest brief about the 
Namdharis was presented by the noted Indian journalist, 
Khushwant Singh. He had written in 1981 as follows: 

“Namdhari Sikhs have an honoured place in the history 
of India’s struggle for freedom. They were the first to 
evolve non-cooperation and the use of Swadeshi as 
political weapons. As early as the 1860s, they boycotted 
British goods, Government schools, law courts and postal 
services. They emphasised on the wearing of hand-spun 
khadi 60 years before it was taken up by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

The Namdharis are a body of puritanical Sikhs adhering 
strictly to the teachings of the Sikh Gurus. Their 
gurdwaras are not ostentatious and they do not indulge in 
use of rich canopies or silk coverings for the Granth Sahib 
or any other ritual smacking of idolatory. They lead 
austere lives, wear the simplest of white khaddar clothes, 
wear no ornaments, save rosaries made of wool. Their 
marriages are performed without fanfare of barats, bands 
and reception and cost no more than Rs 13 per nuptial 
performed. They are punctilious in attending services in 
their gurdwaras and in observing the tabus of food, drink 
and personal department: they are strict vegetarians, 
totally abstain from the use of alcohol. 

The Namdhari movement began in the N.W.F.P. (the 
North Western Frontier Province, now a part of Pakistan) 
in the last days of the Sikh rule as a protest against the 
licentious style of living of the Sikh aristocracy and 
assumptions of divinity by the Bedi and the Sodhi 
descendents of the Gurus. After the annexation of the 
Punjab by the British, the Namdharis under the leadership 
of Satguru Ram Singh moved their headquarters to 
village Bhaini in Ludhiana district. It was Satguru Ram 
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Singh who introduced changes in the forms of worship 
and address which distinguish his followers from the 
general body of Sikhs. Like sufi dervishes, the Namdharis 
chanted hymns and often attained the state of hal or 
ecstacy when they emitted shrieks (kooks, hence the word 
kooka for Namdharis). They began to wear only spotless 
white khadi and retained their style of turbans of original 
flat band type across the forehead. 

The Namdharis clashed with the British authorities in 
several bloody encounters. Sixty-six of them were blown 
off by cannons and Satguru Ram Singh exiled to Burma 
in 1872. 

Satguru Ram Singh was succeeded by his younger 
brother Satguru Hari Singh who was confined to his 
village Bhaini for all the years of his leadership of the 
sect and was succeeded by his son Satguru Pratap Singh 
(who died in 1959). The present head of the Namdharis is 
Satguru Jagjit Singh. The Namdharis maintain two 
centres, one at Sri Bhaini Sahib, district Ludhiana and 
the other at Sri an Nagar in district Sirsa. They also 
publish four journals. They are a well-knit community of 
farmers, artisans contractors cattle-breeders and 
businessmen now spread to distant corners of the globe.” 

With permi: , we would also like to excerpt a brief 
profile of the socio-political facet of the Namdharis in the. 
words of their own representative and one of the major 
organisers and administrators of the Namdhari Durbar 
today, under the inspiration and guidance of Satguru 
Jagjit Singh. It is Shri Harvinder Singh Hanspal, who 
served the Indian Parliament too with distinction for 
several years. Giving a bird’s eye view of the Namdharis 
yesterday and today, Shri Hanspal has this to say: 

“Satguru Ram Singh Ji was exiled by the Britishers in 
1872 and the Indian National Congress, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, adopted his programme 
of Swadeshi, Non-cooperation and Boycott. Therefore, 
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Namdhari Sikhs continued their struggle for the liberation 
of the country from the yoke of the foreign rule, alongside 
the Indian National Congress. The sacrifices of the 
Namdhari Sikhs shook the British rule of the time, 
resulting in imposition of various restrictions and 
discriminations against them. In fact, Namdhari 
Headquarters at Sri Bhaini Sahib near Ludhiana became 
an active seat of carrying on the independence struggle in 
northern India. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visited Sri 
Bhaini Sahib several times to seek the blessings and 
guidance of Satguru Pratap Singh Ji, and also to evolve a 
joint strategy to accelerate the process of achieving the 
noble goal of independent India. 

Sri Bhaini Sahib was quite a safe place for many 
national leaders who took refuge and remained 
underground during the difficult pre-Independence days. 

In 1929, on the banks of the river Ravi at Lahore, the 
Indian National Congress organised its annual session, 
where for the first time it was decided and declared that 
nothing short of complete Independence was acceptable to 
the people of India. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was elected 
President of the Indian National Congress for the first 
time in this session. A large section of Sikhs boycotted the 
Congress session at Lahore, while Namdharis, under 
directions from Satguru Pratap Singh Ji reached Lahore 
in thousands and arranged everything required to make 
the session a grand success. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was taken in procession through the streets of Lahore on 
a special horse provided by Satguru Ji, specially brought 
from Sri Bhaini Sahib for the occasion, and followed by 
hundreds of Namdharis on horseback. Pandit Ji was 
enormously impressed by the cooperation of the Namdhari 
Sikhs and thereafter he made it a point to visit Sri Bhaini 
Sahib during his tours of Punjab and meet Satguru Ji. 

The traditional faith, friendship and cooperation 
continued between the present Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji 
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and Shrimati Indira Gandhi during her tenure as the 
Prime Minister of India, for the betterment and upliftment 
of the countrymen. 

Shri Sanjay Gandhi came in contact with Satguru Ji in 
1974 for the first time and became so impressed and 
interested that whenever there was an occasion he would 
call on his Holiness and seek guidance and inspiration 
without reservation. In difficult days when Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi was not in power, His Holiness would send 
his blessings and provide strength to face the situation. 
Shri Sanjay Gandhi was reminded of his family’s illustrious 
Past, the leadership provided by Pandit Ji and. the 
pragmatic approach of Smt. Indira Gandhi to the problems 
facing the nation. 

Namdhari Sikhs have all along been supporting the 
visionary policies of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
continued to support the good work initiated by Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi, which is a source of pride for all Indians.” 

Much has happened to the country and the Namdharis 
after what Khushwant Singh and H.S. Hanspal had said 
in the beginning of the e‘ghties. But one thing has 
remained the same as it was in 1872. The Namdharis 
always made more sacrifices for their motherland and its 
people than they took from the nation and the society. 

While the year 1872 remained the most significant year 
in the life of the Namdharis, many significant things 
happened after the reign of Satguru Ram Singh Ji with 
each of his successors, Sat Guru Hari Singh Ji, Satguru 
Pratap Singh Ji and the present Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji, 
adding new dimensions to the living horizons of the most 
unusual sect of white-robed warriors. They are today 
committed to play the same courageous role in the 
struggle for peace and spiritual regeneration of man and 
his environment as they played in the struggle for India’s 


freedom. 
They are not the warriors who fight with arms and 
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ammunitions. They are the real spiritual warriors who 
fight the struggle of humanity with their clean, simple 
and honest principles and an honest and humanitarian 
way of life. That is what the Namdhari lifestyle is all 
about. It is both traditional and modern and relevant 
today as it was relevant yesterday. On Satguru Jay 
Singh Ji, the present reigning spiritual master of the 
Namdharis, has fallen the great responsibility of taking 
the Namdharis into the modern age to prove that even in 
the great age of computers, robots and information 
highways, the man remains the most important instrument 
of god and civilisation and the greatness of the traditional 
spirit and modern outlook, science and spirituality, can 
both be harnessed for creating a better world full of better 
men and women. 

Keeping the urgency of the present day in mind, we 
have decided to embark as our next project first on the 
fifth and final volume of this series of glimpses of the 
Namdhari history. This would present the life and times, 
the views and vision of the most revolutionary and radical 
spiritual leader who is transforming the Namdharis 
without weapons and violence, into new kind of human 
beings prepared to meet the challenges of a new era. The 
intervening three volumes in this series, centring round 
the historic events of Eighteen Seventy Two and the story 
of Namdharis under Satguru Hari Singh and Satguru 
Pratap Singh, will follow later. 
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known Indian journalist and 
author. He served in senior 
positions with reputed newspapers 
and journals before devoting 
himself to serious book writing. 
after retirement as the Roving 
Special Correspondent of the Times 
of India, reputed Indian English 
daily. He also served as special 
correspondent, political correspon- 
dent and bureau chief with reputed 
newspapers and news-weeklies and 
journals including the Tribune, the 
Current Weekly, the Probe and the 
Hindi Sunday Mail, At present he 
is associated with the English 
newsmagazine, the Day After, and 
is also a member of the General 
Council of the Lalit Kala Akademi, 
India’s national academy of fine 
arts-and member of its Art 
Education, Publications and Trien- 
nele and International Exhibitions 
committees. The books authorised 
by him in the past include The 
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Shekhar: A Political Biography. 
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